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THE STATE OF THE DRAMA,* 


Tue Drama—not the Stage! It is of England’s drama that we 
would discourse, if not ‘* eloquent music,”’ yet sound ratiocination, 
And is not the highest reason the sweetest music—severely sweet, 
and sweetly severe? Not thestage! why not the stage? Because 
that has been already cared for. Mr. Macready’s much misunder- 
stood reforms affected the stage, not the drama. Misunderstood 
reforms! Ay, misunderstood both by himself and others. Doubt- 
less, at the beginning, Mr. Macready proposed to himself the 
regeneration of the drama; but to effect this, certes, he made no 
attempt. On mature consideration, we are inclined to believe that 
he did all he could, and that he succeeded in all he attempted—the 
Regeneration of the Stage. 

How had the stage sunk! There was scarcely a deeper dee 
than the deep of degradation into which it had fallen. First of all, 
everything in the shape of the genuine drama (we say genuine, 
wishing to avoid the equivocal word legitimate, and desirous of ex- 
tending the limits and capacity of the drama—quasi drama—to the 
fullest imaginable extent); everything, then, in the shape of the 
genuine drama was substituted by barren spectacle, first of all; but 
still the actor remained somebody, though the drama had ceased to 
be something. The next step, however, annihilated the actor too; 
and the performer, who had most sedulously studied his art, was 
the foremost to be insulted ; and a base plot was contrived to render 
his services, for the future, dispensable. But the spirit of the man 
was roused ; he retaliated on the wrong-doer, and rose from the 
wrecks of his injuries the Saviour of the Stage. 

That the revival of the Drama should not be permitted to the 
actor, but be reserved for the Poet, is in the order of things. Mr. 
Macready’s refined taste seemed, however, to qualify him for more 
than this : but no! not appreciating talent only, but creative genius, 


is demanded for the work. Nevertheless, some sign and show of 


the thing, as was partly fitting, was held out; and at the beginning, 





* The Sea-Captain; or, the Birthright; by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart. 
M.P.; Saunders and Otley, 1839. Love, a Play, in Five Acts, by James Sheridan 
Knowles, Author of The Hunchback, &c.; London, Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 
1840. . 
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dramatic aspirants were invited to the manager’s assistance. It 
soon, however, became apparent that this ostent was only a sign 
and a show, and could be no more. The manager was bound in 
certain ties to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Sir Ed. Lytton Bulwer, and 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles. Of these three friends, it turned out that, 
during two seasons, he could only effectually serve one. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd’s tragedy was transferred to the Haymarket, and Mr. 
Knowles’s second play stood over for the present season, and is 
now illustrating the reign of Mr. and Mrs Matthews. The extent, 
then, to which the drama was benefited, was the production of 
Woman’s Wit, The Lady of Lyons, and Richelieu: the first, as a 
whole, rather an infelicitous effort of a man of genius ; the remain- 
ing two the merely artificial productions of a man of talent, want- 
ing foundation both in truth and nature. 

Are these last words too severe? Assuredly not; they contain a 
moderated statement of a stern and important fact. They would 
not have been written, however, had not the novel-dramatist as- 
sumed to himself the position of being the man required by the 
necessities of the stage, and claimed the merit of having devoted 
himself to its renovation. So much also is demanded for him by 
the critic in the Morning Chronicle on the play now before us, the 
Sea Captain, or, the Birthright; the unblushing impudence of 
which, involving, as it does, the postulate that all the candidates 
for dramatic honours were unworthy of consideration, must not be 
permitted. No man knows better than Mr. Macready, that any 
such postulate is absolutely false. To the gross apprehension, also, 
it is clear, that if there were not room for Talfourd and Knowles, 
there could be none for others; and that, therefore, the rejected 
dramas were returned to their authors, not because of their de- 
merits, but for want of room. 

Some of these dramas, as Mr. Macready well knows, and as we 
know from personal acquaintance, were equal, and even superior, to 
any that have been presented. We shall be asked, ‘* Why not 
print them ?”” The answer is ready: ‘ No unacted play sel/s ; and 
neither authors nor publishers are willing to lose their money.” 
Several that remain in MS. are before us; and we may, perhaps, 
be induced to give the public some knowledge of them through thie 
magazine, either by specimens or reviewals, 

It was not long after the commencement of the season, before 
Mr. Macready found that the system which he was constrained to 
adopt, and very properly adopted, for the restoration of the stage, 
was inconsistent with the production of many new dramas in the 
course of the season. The Shakspere revivals embodied an idea of 
poor John Galt’s, who frequently expressed an opinion that the 
plays of the Bard of Avon might be made the most attractive spec- 
tacles on the stage. It is for the national honour, too, that they 
should be made so ; but thereupon it follows, that if new pieces like- 
wise are to be rendered attractive, they must be presented with the same 
adjuncts, or suffer unjustly : for however ~ Oh Men the dead, they 
must not rise to overshadow and outdazzle the glory of the living. 
Give the past its due; but it is the present that is alone valeiiate 
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forus. That account settled, another arises. To pay the expense 
that such exhibitions entail, a piece must run a very great number 
of nights; and therefore, at each theatre very few comparatively 
can be produced. 

Such are the necessities of the case; and they were soon enough 
developed. Mr. Macready, therefore, satisfied himself with en- 
deavouring to satisfy his own immediate friends. There was even 
a joke current, that Messrs. Macready, Talfourd, and Bulwer, had 
met in privy conclave for the support of the legitimate drama; the 
two latter engaging to write it, and the former to act it. The manu- 
scripts, therefore, of less favoured individuals were turned over 
to Mr. Kenney, to read or not, as he pleased, with a certainty of 
their never being used. No wonder that great negligence was ob- 
served towards these unfortunate bantlings. Some of them were 
even lost. Among the missing there was one, at least,-on which 
Mr. Macready had expressed a very high opinion; and the same 
may have been the case with others. 

The jokers we have before quoted were, however, a little in error, 
as will have been already seen, concerning the understanding sup- 
osed to exist between the members of the aforesaid privy conclave. 

f Mr. Serjeant Talfourd were ever a party to the contract, he mani- 
festly withdrew, leaving the cabinet in possession of Sir Ed. Lytton 
Bulwer alone ; who accordingly set about the composition of blanks 
in right good earnest. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s debit in the realm of verse was as 
inauspicious as Sir Walter Scott’s invasion of the kingdom of prose- 
romance was promising. Scott began with authorship as a poet, 
Bulwer as a proseman. Coleridge well remarks, that Shakspere 
was a poet generally, and had shewn himself as such previous to 
his interference with the drama. The process is easy to conceive, 
how a true poet may condescend on a branch of his art, to which 
poetry is essential, and other elements accidental; but it ‘* puzzles 
the will” to apprehend, how a man who has yet only exercised 
some of the accidental elements, should all at once find himself in 
possession of the essential attribute, without which all is vain, 
Whether Bulwer were a poet or not, we need no other evidence 
than his Siamese Twins to prove that when he ventured first on the 
sacred ground of metrical composition, he * wanted the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” Such, however, was the vanity so egregiously 
characteristic of the man, that he had the unparalleled indecency to 
put at risk all his previous reputation as a novelist, by exhibiting 

“the results of his ‘* prentice hand” as a versemonger for public ap- 
probation. The contempt felt by the judicious for such foppish 
conduct was intense enough for the most expressive silence; yet, in 
some quarters, it was not only mused, but outspoken. 

The same vanity led the same literary Roderigo to push for- 
ward his first abortive attempts in the dramatic line. Some extracts 
from Cromwell were tried upon the public, which, being laughed 
at, the play was suppressed; but the Duchess de la Valliere was 
forced upon the stage, and the piece was deservedly damned. 

By this time, the amateur playwright had begun to perceive some 
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of the extrinsicalities of the business to which he had aspired. 


‘Whatever else nature might have denied him, she had gifted him 


with a species of mechanical skill, which, with a little practice, 
enabled him to put together his materials in a marketable fashion. 
The Lady of Lyons and Richelieu, accordingly, were found in pos- 
session of stage situations, such as substitute in the vulgar mind 
the deeper principles of which they should be only the exponents. 
As to the substance of each of the pieces, it was such as the moral 
nature of man loathes—his intellectual scorns—and the common 
sense of the uncorrupted instinctively shuns. But the corrupt 
vulgar have not even common sense, notwithstanding its common- 
ness. They have eyes but see not, ears but hear not. Wherever 
these only are moderately developed, even the crowd turn abhorrent 
from the profanity with which Bulwer desecrates the noblest feel- 
ings, and*violates equally the most obvious and the most sacred 
instincts. 

All this was only what was to be expected from Sir Ed. Lytton Bul- 
wer’s novels, and the mode in which they had been palmed on the 
public, as works of good character. Not one of them but pretended 
to be what it was not. Had the writer only exhibited himself for 


what he was, he might have been accepted as a tolerable inditer of 


sciolist common-places, and certain sentimental inanities, suitable 
enough to the herd of readers at circulating libraries, and the weak- 
minded in all places. By the supervention, however, of the 
quackery above alluded to, bis scale of operations was extended, 
and the brute-lheaded many were gulled out of their pence and good 
opinions. 

Were we indeed compelled to accept Sir Ed. Lytton Bulwer as the 
type of England’s drama, our romans # would be ominous indeed, 
as no symbol more significant of its decline and fall could be chosen. 
Grecian tragedy expired in Euripides, precisely for the faults which 
beset the plays of Bulwer. But then Euripides was, notwithstand- 
ing, a poet, which Bulwer is not. The old Grecian was the high- 
— of sensuality—the modern Baronet but an overgrown under- 

red singing-boy in the chancel. Euripides was accused of having 
degraded the demi-gods and heroes of the ancient drama to mere 
mortal men, who, so far from rising rejoicing victims out of the 
struggle with necessity, were indulged in murmuring against the 
decrees of Providence and the circumstances of their earthly war- 
fare. In like manner, Bulwer melts down the sublime Wolsey and 
Lear of Shakspere into one Richelieu; and in the Sea Captain 
before us, the Pheniss@ and other similar subjects of ‘ mighty poets 
dead,” are reduced to the ‘‘ domestic jars” of two brothers quarrel- 
ing not for dominion, but for the paltry birthright of halls and 
acres. Thus are the million flattered: to their ruin with such ex- 
— of the noblest things as the least cultivated can appreciate. 

here is here no attempt to give the public mind expansion—to 
force it into developement by the greatness of an argument and its 
mode of treatment—but to bring the loftiest and amplest themes 
down to the level and within the littleness of the most stunted 
intellects. 
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Far as Euripides carried this, he nevertheless took along with 
him the genius—nay, the god of poetry; who, if he substituted the 
sophisms of the sense for the true dicta of wisdom, nevertheless 
spake with the authority of a master. But the demon that speaks 
in Bulwer retails the selfish proverbs of the market and the ordinary 
slang of the saloon as the wisest and wittiest things that can be 
uttered. Than the worldly air with which the dramas of Bulwer 
are instinct, we know nothing more disgusting, abominable, irra- 
tional, pernicious, and profane. Yes, the genius of Euripides was 
never less than archangel fallen—he was still poetic ; the demon of 
Bulwer is a degraded devil, degraded in all that is in spirit anti- 
— and in form of the most phrase-mongering nature both in 

ind and in degree. The poetic diction repudiated by Wordsworth, 
is revived by Bulwer, not as an accident of composition, but as its 
primum mobile—the soul—the substance of it—as a thing in itself, 
and capable of standing alone—its own exponent, and representin 
nothing beside. It is the true style of the atheist and infidel, me 
marks a hypocritical pretender to authorship, doomed to eternal per- 
dition, and damned to immortal infamy—fit only for a beacon to 
direct and caution all voyagers of the literary ocean from the neigh- 
bourhood of a fatal whirlpool, whose vortex is for the luckless 
mariner the very passage to hell itself. 

The a that pervades this writer's novels—with all its 
pseudo Platonism—is transferred to his dramas; and the stage is 
frequently made the vehicle of apparent pious ejaculation, which, 
proceeding from such a pen as his, makes us shudder with the 
audacious blasphemy that belongs to all mere lip-service, when 

araded before men by the studied elocution of an ostentatious 
ypocrite. And this man is to be permitted to set himself up as 
the Redeemer of the Drama!! God in heaven! forbid it! The 
institution of the stage is one of the most sacred ; and therefore, we 
reverently repeat, God in heaven ! forbid it! 

It has been said, by competent authority, of our sentence on 
Richelieu, that it was pithy and decisive. What we said of that play, 
though, cannot be transferred to the Sea Captain ;—namely the best 
sort of substitute for gold, which we described, as, if not so valu- 
able, yet not so heavy ; remarking, by the way, that “ theatrical 
audiences prefer tinsel for its lightness, to the sterling ore, which 
is sometimes inconvenient from its weight.” Both in reading and 
acting, the Sea Captain, unlike Richelieu, is of confessed heavi- 
ness :—the author’s friends even acknowledge that it is abominably 
heavy. How is this? It is evident that more pains were bestowed 
on this production than on the former—that more of the material 
in which the author deals was sedulously put into it. ‘*The play, at 
any rate,” said the Baronet, ‘shall not be chargeable with a tinsel 
substantiality ;” but, as he could not afford gold or silver, not having 
either to afford, like an experienced forger, he adopted gilded lead. 
But lead is lead though gilded—and hence the weight without the 
value. Such is the cause of this ‘‘ effect defective ’’—for, doubtless, 
‘it comes of cause.” Let the base coin be nailed to the counter, 
and circulate no more. Particularly, let no more Mr. Macready 
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be particeps criminis in the atrocious and despicable fraud. Verily, 
it doth his fair reputation much injury to be the uéterer of such 
“counterfeit presentments.” 

The plot of The Sea Captain is manifestly stolen from some Mi- 
nerva library novel, and is of the most stupid and sense-insulting 
description. The original concoctor of it deserved whipping at the 
cart’s tail; and the borrower, beggar, or stealer of it, should be 
made to wear “cruel garters.” If we award the minor punishment 
to Sir Lytton, it is because he is the echoing fool, and the Minerva 
unknown the original ineffable knave. Never was such “ enormous 
lying” perpetrated as his, against Nature, the great goddess! The 
mendacious villain! But what an ass was the poor vain poetling, 
who repeated the flagrant falsehood, with an emphasis, too, as if it 
were the veriest verity, the stablest of all truths! 

The construction is worthy of the plot. A play meant to end 
happily, with an outrageous murder in the middle of it! And for 
its manners, gods, only mark its persons! A mother, privy to the 
assassination of her first husband, conspiring to the removal of her 
eldest son, whether by banishment or death indifferent; yet, by 
that son, in spite of his knowledge of her character and deeds, still 
loved; a mother, notwithstanding that love’s manifestation, plotting 
still further to secure the inheritance to the younger son, by another 
husband ; and not appeased in her unnatural preference, until the 
elder son has sacrificed his just claims at-the altar of family peace 
—and all along of these offences, stalking through the drama, 
propped on stilted commonplaces in melancholy black. 

No more, no more! As in Richelieu Lear and Wolsey are de- 


— so in Lady Arundel is Lady Macbeth ; the perpetrator of 
i 


orrors without motive at the beginning of the play, and a peni- 
tent without conversion at the end. Then for the language; mark, 
as we have said, the atheistic diction of it; words without thoughts, 
phrases self-exponent, and rhetorical flourishes irrespective of the 
speaker's character and calling. Think of Norman, the sea-cap- 
tain, weaving these holiday (or rather, everyday) tropes of the 
element he loved, and would not leave! 


—‘ The sea! 
No, not for beauty’s self! The glorious sea, 
Where England grasps the trident of a god, 
And every breeze pays homage to her flag, 
And everywhere hears Neptane’s choral nymphs 
Ilymn with immortal music England’s name ; 
Forswear the sea! My bark shall be our home ; 
The gale shall chaunt our bridal melodies ; 
The stars that light the angel-palaces 
Of air, our lamps ; our doors, the crystal deep, 
Studded with sapphires sparkling as we pass ; 
Our roof, all heaven !—my beautiful! my own ! 
Never did sail more gladly glide to port, 
Than I to thee! my anchor in thy faith, 
And in thy heart my haven!” 


Here is a cluster of sickening school-miss syllables! Here is 
fine writing with a vengeance! initiated in hopeless folly, and 
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ending in sheer nonsense. Just powers !—but we will not desecrate 
owr pages by repeating another line of this execrable trash. 

Clear enough it is from the premises, that Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer is not destined to be the redeemer of the drama. Even if 
he had been, justice should have been done to one who, having gone 
before, yet is; and who has really prepared, in what he has done, 
the way for something better ; we mean James Sheridan Knowles. 
Hip, hip, hurrah ! Nine times nine for James Sheridan Knowles | 
There is a time when it is right to feel and to express indignation, 
and there is a time when the heart leaps to recompense desert. 
That time has passed ; this now comes on. All that Bulwer wants 
Knowles has; and in chief, the faculty of reverence for things 
holy, in which the former is altogether deficient. Bulwer wants 
reverence ; yes, that is his one great want; wanting which, man is 
but an ape; and for the lack of ‘which the baronet is no more than 
a buffoon. Where he would shew admiration for the beautiful, or 
veneration for the sacred, accordingly he substitutes the absurdest 
grimaces. But the poet—the Knowles—how finely erect, how 
gracefully imitative is he! If not endowed with the highest reason, 
yet superbly invested with the moral feelings as directed in the 
natural affections, Knowles isa man, not a monke vy. He plays ‘no 
fantastic tricks before high heaven to make the angels weep.’ 
These he leaves to the baboon who made the Duchess de la Valliére 
say, that she *“‘should again meet and love her Louis in heaven, 
though separated for ever from him on earth;” as if, forsooth, 
though marriages obtain not in heaven, yet men may recognise and 
embrace their harlots there, but not their wives. Such is the mo- 
rality of Bulwer; it is not that of Knowles. 

The progress of Mr. Knowles has been one altogether of astonish- 
ing improvement. It has been, in a word, the developement of the 
dramatist out of the playwright; but then, from the beginning he 
was a poetical playwright. His Virginius, Caius Gracchus, and 
William Tell, were studies from Shakspe re and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, adapted to the exigencies of the stage for which they were 
projected. But the school in which he studied gave him sanctity, 
and also endowed him with certain gifts and graces which condition 
the regenerating mind that obeys its gentle and spiritual teachin 
At last, Knowles felt that the leaven had penetrated nearly the sab 
stance of his being, and that ere long the strike would take place 
which should shew him as a poet indeed, fully accomplished for the 
high prizes of his calling. A blessed education, whatever its hard- 
ships, was his which resulted in such glorious effect. 

The literary world recognised the completed regeneration in The 
Hunchback ; which no sooner appeared than it foretold a dawn of 
dramatic prosperity. The Wife, The Wrecker’s Daughter, The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, all indicated the opening of a vein 
equally new and original to the stage; and even Woman's Wit, 
though ruined by an indelicate allusion in one of its incidents, was 
full of sweetly elaborated poetry. The Maid of Mariendorpt was 
designed as an humble effort—yet was, even as such, instinct with 
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vital and genial beauty. But the production before us is the 
crowning grace of all. 

Love is one of the most romantic, fanciful, and touching, yet 
simple of dramas. We can see here that the subject has not been 
cast into, but suffered to shape out its own mould. It has operated 
the channels for its own manifestation. As grow the oaks and the 
elms—as grow the flowers and the herbs—so has it grown: by 
virtue of the living sap within, which with the aid of sun and dew, 
expresses itself in branch and bud, in blossoms and in leaves. From 
the idea of love, in the poet's own soul, the drama worked itselt 
forth spontaneously ;—or rather, even so the idea worked itself into 
dramatic existence. 

What a joy is the perception of such vital power in a work of art ! 

It is well to know what circumstances served as the condition of 
the liberty evolved thus freely ; and Mr. Knowles has indicated 
them in the following paragraph of his advertisement :-— 


“Upon the pleasant borders of the beautiful Loch Ard, and of its appro- 
priate neighbours, the Dhu Lochan and Loch Kolm, the greater portion of 
this drama was composed. It was a delightful task ; cheered, as it was, by the 
kind solicitude of my friend, Robert Dick, Esq. and of his family. Never 
shall I forget the time I passed under their hospitable roof—to the calm and 
content afforded me by which I attribute no small portion of the suecess—if I 
may say “success’—that attended my labours. Never shall I forget the 
anxious, warm-hearted host, who one day laughingly snatched my fishing-rod 
from my hand when I was going to play truant; and, admonishing me that 
school-hours were not over yet—for it was noon, and I had limited myself to 
the evening for indulgence in ‘’ the angle”’—set me to my book and pencil ; on 
which occasion the fruit of my compelled industry was one of the best scenes 
in the play.” 


This delightful play is delightfully entitled—Love/ This highest of 


beings and of attributes—this true prothesis of all feelings and 
sympathies—this, if we consider it well, is the highest argument for 
intelligence, whether human or angelic, to develope or unfold in any 
adequate degree. The Book of Love is like the Book of Time, sealed 
with many seals; or, differ it in aught, it is in this—that whereas 
the latter is secured with seven seals, the former is closed by seventy 
and seven. What Love could do, were it to have its free way, has 
never yet been tried by the world. Its epiphany it has had, 
not seldom—but its adoration never yet. There have been many 
illustratious-- many announcements of its conceptions by poets, and 
even by individual actors on the stage of life; but on the large 
scale, Strife, as Hesiod well remarked of old, Strife is the moving 
principle of the world. Still in the market, in the porch, and in 
the Da ceeipbticion, not charity, is the law of social endeavour. 
Alas! that it should be so! 

Love, when its dispensation shall arrive, will, with its irresistible 
ardour, consume many things that now preclude the full and free 
evolution of human excellence. In the drama before us, Love 
burns down the barriers of feudal pride, and burns vu the influence 
of artificial habit, by which the heart's soil, sacred to nature, and 
consecrated to affection, had been long usurped. But the struggle 
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is arduous ; nevertheless Love is stronger than death—nay, mightier 
than life; and in “the cold ribs” it kindles a soul, and the fiving 
limbs it invests with a radiance, whose lambent flame gently plays 
round about each, until, by gradual process, it has converted the 
entire material of human manifestation ‘ into a substance glorious 
as its own.” Love wounds the Psyche that it fondles: aye, verily ; 
but its wounds are healing to the heart it strikes, and prepare for it 
an exceeding compensation of joy. 


“« They sin who tell us, Love can die, 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly, these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth; 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest ; 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of Love is there.” 


But it is not Southey whom we should on this occasion quote, 
but Knowles. Hear, then, the mighty argument of the drama! 
Says the Countess to Huon, once her serf— 


«°Twas heart for heart ! 
I loved thee ever! Yes; the passion now 
Thrills on the woman’s tongue! the girl’s had told thee, 
Had I been bold as fond: for even then 
I saw thy worth, but did not see thy station, 
Till others, not so well affected towards thee, 
Revealed it to me by their cold regards. 
I could not help my nature. From that time 
Two passions strove in my divided soul 
For mastery—scorn of thy station, love 
For thee—each feeding on the other’s hate, 
And growing stronger; till I thought their strife 
Would shake my frame to dissolution. Yes, 
O Huon! when my brow sat cloudy oft 
O’er my cold eye, that looked askant at thee, 
Thou little thought’st what friend there was within 
Would make that brow clear as a summer sky ; 
That eye, bright glowing as a summer’s sun, 
To kindle thee—as they, their world, with life 
And health, and wealth, and gladness!” 


Such is the strife—how painful! Yet is the pain not caused by 
Love, but by the obstructions which Love would remove—these re- 
moved, there is no recipiency for pain, whose quality belongs not 
to the influence received, but to the vessel by which it is appre- 
hended. The Countess was the daughter of a Duke, and was as 
much offended by the passion she felt for the serf as by that he 

N.S.—VOL. II, 4. 
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felt for her. Yet it was not wonderful that she loved ; for had not 
her father brought up the serf in knightly accomplishments, and 
made him her instructor? He read well—she wished he had not 
read so well—for he read of a noble maid who wedded a peasant, and 
defended the poet’s argument on the score that the peasant had 
already been ennobled by nature, and that nature first ennobled 
every founder of a noble family, long ere his patent of nobility was 
made out. 
“« Not in descent alone, then, lies degree, 

Which from descent to nature may be traced, 

Its proper fount! And that which nature did, 

You ’Il grant she may be like to do again ; 

And ina very peasant—yea, a slave— 

Enlodge the worth that roots the noble tree.”’ 


The lady objects that 


‘The poet mocks 
Himself your advocacy ; in the sequel, 
His hero is a hind in masquerade ! 

Ile proves to be a lord.” 





Huon beautifully replies, 


——‘ The poet sinned 
Against himself in that! He should have known 
A better trick, who had at hand his own 
Excelling nature to admonish him, 
Than the low cunning of the common craft. 
A hind, his hero, won the lady’s love. 
Ile had worth enough for that—her heart was his.” 


Not thus sinneth Knowles. His serf is no disguised nobleman 
already, but becomes noble, because of his deeds, in the end. Yes, 
‘‘her heart is his;” the heart of the countess is the serf’s; yet she 
covers him with scorn, and bids be silent. Nevertheless—neverthe- 
less—her state of mind will declare itself; for the Falconer enters 
with her hawk, and thus prettily she parables her passion :— 


—— My falconer !—So, 

An hour [Il fly my hawk. 
Falconer. A noble bird, 
My lady; knows his bells; is proud of them. 
Countess, They are no portion of his excellence ; 

It is his own! “Tis not by them he makes 

His ample wheel, mounts up, and up, and up, 

In spiry rings, piercing the firmament, 

Till he o’ertops his prey ; then gives his stoop 

More fleet and sure than ever arrow sped! 

How nature fashioned him for his bold trade! 

Gave him his stars of eyes to range abroad, 

His wings of glorious spread to mow the air, 

And breast of might to use them! I delight 

To fly my hawk. The hawk’s a glorious bird ; 

Obedient, yet a daring, dauniless bird! 

[to Huon] You may be useful, sir ; wait upon me.” 
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Truly, she had well learned the moral of the poet’s tale, and of 
the serf’s interpretation. , 

The second act introduces us to one of the most effective coups de 
théatre that ever we witnessed on the stage. It is a fine morning 
in the country ; and the countess flies her hawk, with a retinue of 
knights and ladies ; among the latter, the rich freed serf, Catherine, 


«« Supposed love-daughter to 
The former duke, who left her well endowed.” 





But the bright day begins to frown the sooner for its brightness ; 
the sky lowers; Sir Rupert, Catherine’s lover, seeks shelter with 
his mistress in some adjacent ruins. 


“ Enter the Countess and Huon, with Attendants. Prince Freperick and 
Uxarick come forward a little, but so as not to be noticed. 
Countess. (To Sir Rupert.) Will there not be a storm ? 
Huon. I am sure there will. : 
Countess. 1 asked not you to speak! When you should speak, 
It shall be shewn-—it shall be plain. Be sure 
It is so, ere you give your counsel, sir. 
(Huon retires to the group of trees, and leans against one of them.] 
Do you not think there ’s threatening of a storm? 
Sir Rupert. Yes, lady. When the heavens look troubled thus, 
Earth can't be long at peace. 
Frederick. The only man 
She brooketh speech from with complacency. 
Observe her, now, when I accost her. Madam, 
Wilt please you take my escort to your coach, 
At the hill foot, I see attending on you ? 
Countess (haughtily.) The rain is on, sir; I am better here.” 


And thus she insists on standing outside, though warned of the 
dangerous neighbourhood of the trees; but there stands Huon, for 
whom she dare not shew the interest she feels. What will chance? 
She leaves that, in desperate pride, to fate; and fate decrees that 
the lightning shall strike Huon. Sudden is her anguish; but the 
serf is only stunned, not dead. Again she simulates indifference, 
affecting more interest for her hawk than for Huon. 

But notwithstanding all this prideful art, Count Ulrick has dis- 
covered her secret, and straightway imparts it to the Duke her 
father, an old man so old that the act he now performs is the last of 
his life. To avert the shame that threatens his house, the Duke pro- 
poses that Huon should make a written offer of his hand to Catherine 
the freedwoman. The Duke himself writes the paper, and requires 
the serf’s signature or his life : Huon prefers death as the bitter alter- 
native. The Duke gives him an hour to consider. Meantime, the 
Countess enters ; demands the cause of quarrel betwixt her sire and 
serf; and on perusing the paper, betrays such great agitation as to 
extort from Huon the full confession of his love. She manifestly 
sympathises with him, but (strange waywardness!) swears him, by 
his love for her, to do her will ; and then insists upon his signature to 
the paper, and his instant marriage, to which, with great agony, he 
consents. Anon, her father entering, hears with joy of her success, 
and presents her with the serf’s freedom in recompence of his sub- 
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mission. The marriage is celebrated in the presence of the Coun- 
tess; but immediately on her withdrawal, Huon takes wing; and 
she hears at one and the same moment, of her father’s death and 
her lover’s flight. 

The last two acts of the play are very fine : Huon, the freedman, 
has wor fame and honour, and has tei the favourite of the 
Empress. According to the terms of the Duke’s will, a tourna- 
ment is held for the Countess’ hand; to which, with the Empress, 
Huon approaches, She solicits a private interview, previous to 
the jousting. It is granted. The scene that ensues is beautiful— 
it is even sublime. There is the revelation of love on both sides— 
but on both sides antagonist feelings. The day may be a bright 
one, but the dawn is troubled, with the lingering clouds and some 
remnants of the storm that had made the previous night so painful. 
A spectre, also, has started up in the twilight gloom. The Countess 
suspects the Empress of loving Huon, who, on his part confesses 
that he loves and honours his imperial mistress. Animated by this 
feeling, she pleads her jealousy even to the Empress’s face ; and, at 
a private interview, learns that Huon’s marriage with the serf 
Catherine has been annulled by the authority of the Church. 
Confirmed in her suspicion, she raves at the wrong done to her by 
irresistible power—but is soon prostrated at the feet of the Empress 
on learning that the annulment of the marriage had been procured 
for her own sake—that Huon, now noble, might be free to wed the 
Countess should he succeed in the tourney. He does not succeed 
—but his rival, the Prince of Milan. Great is now the Countess’ 
joy—for now she can show her love indeed triumphant, and her 
pride vanquished, throughout her severe probation. Tt was she, not 
the serf, who had actually wed Huon, for her name was Catherine 


-too, and she had practised this stratagem on her lover and her sire. 


We are to believe, that Huon’s agony was so great that he paid 
little attention to the ceremony or the lady whose hand was placed 
in his, and that the pious fraud was easily practised upon him, as 
both Catherines had taken the precaution of veiling themselves. 
Besides, his mind was so fully impressed with the illusion that he 
was to wed the freedwoman, and not the Countess, that no space 
was in it for the smallest grain of caution. Such then is the argu- 
ment of Love’s drama. 

Such are the subjects, and the mode of treatment, which shall 
regenerate the drama. Whiy then look we not rather to Knowles 
than to Bulwer as its redeemer? Knowles suffered prejudice, in 
the literary mind, from the character of his earlier plays, which 
were composed for stage effect, and suited the actors and the pub- 
lic for the time. That prejudice should cling to him no longer. 
Bulwer, by his laudable exertions in parliament in favour of 
dramatic authors, acquired a claim to the stage, and had a right, 
if he saw fit, to demand, and did demand, a trial of his talents on 
that elevated platform. That granted, there the matter ought to 
end. But he took with him a prestige from his previous position, 
which has exaygerated his merits, such as they are, and his vanity 
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not only complacently permits, but anxiously challenges, the loftiest 
admiration. Besides Knowles’ preeminent excellence, there is, 
however, that of the author of Jon—to say nothing of Mr. Taylor’s 
Philip Van Arteveld, a work of such skill as not to be approachable 
within many a league by the author of Pelham. We have already 
spoken of plays in manuscript, that give us room to hope for the 
return of the drama’s palmiest days. Some pieces also have lately 
appeared in print deserving of notice, which if not actually suited 
for the stage, give promise of ability in that direction when pro- 
perly encouraged. We will, therefore, conclude this paper with 
some mention, in smaller type, of 





RECENT DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS, 





Gertrude and Beatrice ; or, The Queen of Hungary, a Historical Tragedy, in 
five Acts. By George Stephens, author of the Manuscripts of Erdely. 
Second Edition. London: C. Mitchell, 1839. 


The author, for whom we have great affection, has in this drama produced a 
work of great originality and power. We neglected to notice the first edition, 
from the circumstance of our mind not being made up on its specific merits. 
The acknowledged want of simplicity in its style, sadly perplexed our judgment 
of its merits ; as to its incidents, it is not so much their frequency as their co- 
presence and intervolution that puzzle the will, and rather make us bear those 
plays we have, than fly to another that we can hardly unriddle. A further acquaint- 
ance, however, with the work, enables us to render certain credit to the talents 
of the poet, as a worthy successor to Beaumont and Fletcher. There is a glow 
and play of fancy in this tragedy, which entitles it to be placed after some of 
theirs. The poet has evidently felt the passions he was expressing. The cha- 
racter of Queen Gertrude, nearly dethroned by Count Rodna, yet, while sub- 
mitting, raging under the insolence of popular usurpation, and asserting the 
extreme privileges of royalty, is grandly conceived ;—nor is the reaction on her 
mind, when rejected, by Waradin, alias Andreas, in favour of her half-sister, 
Beatrice, less fine. Take the state scene first, the love affair has the second 


place. 


Grand Hall in the Palace.-—A noise is heard without —“ Ropna! Lord Pala- 
tine” ! &c. &c.—Alarum ; ringing of bells —Enter servants, meeting the QUEEN. 


Ser. Fly! we shall all be murdered . . No—this way. 
Yon passage is blocked up. Oh bloody hour! 
Hell hath cast forth his devils. 


Ist Offi. Bid the guards 
Charge on the rioters. 

2nd Offi. Lord Bankban gave 
The order. 

lst Offi. Well? 

and Offi. The men refused obedience ; 


And flatly swore to care for no command, 
Save that of the Field Marshal 

Qu. What is he? 

Offi. Lord Rodna., 

Qu. The City is a wilderness of wolves ! 
Am I in the midst alone? Sir, where are those 


From Waradin ? ' 
Officer. Aloof, in their own quarters. 
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Enter another officer. 


1st Of. Ha! what now ? 
ffi. They have scaled Lord Bankban’s house: the roof’s uncovered, 

They drag the Palatine hither: you behold them? 

Qu. Ay, without eyes I do. 

0 ! 


2nd. 


) Shut-to the gates— 
Qu. These are my subjects! Blessed state of kings 
To govern such! That their whole life were in 
One neck ! which I— 
(To the officer). Hie to their quarters, sir, 
And bring me up my troops to turn the shock 
Of this mad sea-breach. 
Offi. 1 am back directly—(czit officer). 
Qu. Our need requires swift foot. 
Meanwhile I ’m patient ; 
Nay, will speak words of sooth. In trice of time 
Lord Waradin must be here, and with a look 
Will strike them on their knee. ( Evit Queen.) 
(Soon after the rebels fill the stage. The Queen returns—all excitement. ) 


Qu. Masters ! 
(Aside) Dogs! Masters ! 
(To the Mob with a forced calmness). 
My good subjects, what ’s the cause 
You make my house your inn? Have I been gracious, 
Have I been ever mild, and must my state 
Be forced to stoop so low, that you can violate 
My privacy unbidden? 
Ro. Now rate her roundly. 
1st Mob. We will have none other than Rodna. 
2nd. He shall be Marshal? 
3rd. Make him Palatine! 
4th. Let Bankban bleed! 
5th. And him, too, that led the army hither from Waradin, 
The murderer of Ragotski! 
Qu. Leave not me out, but to your list of slaughter 
Couple a royal name, and grace the scroll 
That tells your triumph ;—all shall be let blood, 
So please ye will it so. 
1st Mob. We ’Il have no tyrants! 
Qu. (Vehemently) Shiver my crown to fragments ! 
Mob. You rule illegally. 
Qu. (Vehemently) Take each of ye a gem, and reign together! 
Mob. You keep no faith. 
Qu. (Vehemently) My sceptre answers that! Yonder it sleeps ; 
It has grown out of use, .. . that’s plain . . . Let it go. 
None set me else? Come! What have you to say? 
And you? and you? (Ju Lorp Ropna) And you? 
ist Mob. What means this? 
2nd. Madam! 
Qu. (In excess of passion). 
Tear my dominions into shreds . . . divide me! 
And the Tartars overwhelm ye! 
Ro. ‘For all this spice of temper, fellow Citizens, 
Be not put off your rights. Passion is female, 
She is female all: capricious, apt to flame 
With every little check ; and then she shoots 
Vagaries out of the mind, as children sparks 
From fire-sticks. 





Gertrude and Beatrice. 


(Re-enter QUEEN,) 


Will ye rather, Sirs, anoint 
Some upstart with the regal unction? Make him 
Palatine? Is’tso? Marshal? And what then? 
The topmost round comes next. ’Tis you I talk of, 
The devil that tents in your eye, betrays you know it. 
Most puissant Prince be thou at full ourself: 
There is the throne. Ascend! 
Your friends will cry All hail! and royalty 
Shall be your subject, for in common view 
Myself will grace your pageant with my chains. 
( Aside)—Oh that my knight were come! 
Please you, my Liege, 

Are you content that I assume... . 
(Interrupting) —Assume? 
You do assume, be I content or not, 
The generalship of the armies? 

Any thing : 
I have a little power, . . . not much—I’ll sign 
My shame anon: order the rest. In turn, 
I am bound to beg one boon ? 

Name it, your Highness. 
(Solemnly)— 
Thou dost inflict such injuries upon me. 
As if I were not that I am. 


(With commanding passion)—Begone ! 
That’s what I have to beg. Get hence! My hate 
Should rest betwixt my soul and Heaven, who knows 
It is the only worship I can lift 
To the great King of kings. 
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( Enter Navastis, and approaches the Queen in an abrupt disturbed 
manner, ) 
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(In a quick hollow voice.)—Speak it at once! 
(Napvastis whispers the Queen.) 
You put my breath from me. They will not stir? 
Ye naked chasms of voracious eart 
Swallow them! Oh my brain! 
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(Napistis speaks low again.) 
A prisoner! 
Lord Waradin? God Man! And on what charge? 
(Navastis speaks low again.) 
Murder! Murder of whom? Who arraigns him ? 
Who dares? Impossible! The laws are mine. 
Oh death! He was my last best hope, and now 
I've none, save Heaven only. [Exit Navastis. 
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(The Qurbn, absorbed in thought, retires up the stage). 


Now then for the love-scene. We find the Queen entering with a hurried 
step; and thus exulting : 


Qu. This is the proudest hour! I felt ’twas he! 
My soul’s an oracle! Not reason rules us ; 
’Tis naked instinct all. The dungeon floor 
Thy resting-place through the long hours of dark ! 
Thou should’st know, Andreas, a softer couch, 
And shalt. My heart’s too huge for its frail case. 
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No throne in the whole world shall clip in it 
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A pair so happy ; and our fame shall vie with 
That of Zenobia and her choice, when they 

Fixed on the necks of vanquish'd kings their seat. 
As waves o’erwhelm each other at their height, 
So am I tossed on such a flood of gladness, 

It swallows each particular source of joy, 

And drowns distinction, If 1 had the choice 
With whom to divide titles! what do I talk? 
When he is alone the paragon of the earth, 

And dwarfs the brightest fancy that wild sleep 
Mocks woman’s brains withal! To him—to Andreas— 
The choicest stuff that Nature fashions kings of, 
Is clay of the swarth galley-slave, as if 

She had made but trial of her skill on them 

To perfect his creation. And this man 

Is mine, and I am his! How Fate conspires 
With love to make me bless’d! He will be here 
In the face of Hungary to claim his throne, 

And bride. 


(Enter Rovna hastily.) 


My liege ! 
Now, sir! What news? Speak forth! 
A dangerous treason is a-foot. The army, 
Stolen upon the Capitol by hurried marches, 
Proclaim Lord Waradin, whom they pretend, 
To be the son of Ladislaus, their King. 
I knew as much; your theme exalts my heart. 
What means your Grace? The easy citizens 
Gather in multitudes to advance his title ; 
They would seize upon the court: arm, arm, my Lords! 
They shall not arm one man. 
He is an impostor. 
He’s none, The troops he leads are friends to right me. 
His fedary by stratagem enclosed me 
In th’ womb of th’ deep labyrinth ’neath the castle, 
Where, but for knowledge of the clue, I'd perished, 
This Waradin set him on. He is a counterfeit, 
And would supplant your state. 
He is my kinsman. 
I feel he is; nor shall my fate be longer 
Compelled by thee. Those shouts assure my freedom. 


(Loud shouts. Enter Warapin, Banxsan and Ragorskx!.) 


Is not that man Ragotski ? 
(Aside. ) 
Whose murder Hassan laid upon the King, 
Come jump to my defeature? all things reel 
Before my eyes ; I cannot fetch my breath. 

Fair Queen, your pardon that I, thus enforced, 
Do break upon your councils. 

Oh, brave Cousin ! 

The clouds which eclipsed thee being dispersed, creation 
Shews animate and vocal. Truly welcome 
Unto thy home!..Thus wide I ope my heart. 
Will’t please you, Madam, ere we question further, 
To take your state ? 


Alive, Ragotski! and unharmed? Ragotski, 
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Gertrude and Beatrice. 


Qu. With thee beside us will we. 
My royal kinsman, thou shalt be to me 
As unto the sea-flower is the rock 
Whereon the blossom clings throughout the storm. 
Lend all your helping hands. 


(WaRrabDINn conducts the QuEEN to the upper end of the Hall, where beneath a 
canopy are two thrones: the QuEEN seats herself. A pause: WaraDIn’s 
eyes ure fixed thoughtfully on the ground.) 


Qu. Why dost thou pause? 
‘Tis, son of Ladislaus, thy ancestral chair. 
Sit by me, and receive these Barons’ fealty. 
Shine in thy native sphere, and I will borrow 
Light from thy beams ; but if thou shroud thy face, 
I’m all composed of shades again. 


In a subsequent part of this scene, when Waradin, alias Andreas, insists on 
clearing himself from certain false charges of murder, &c., the Queen’s arbi- 
trary sense of privilege breaks out :— 


Qu. Cousin! Cousin! 
If you don't make the blood of our long line 
Scorch here like lava ! Kings are absolute 
For mercy as mortality. Our breath 
Blows off the subjects’ cap ; and justice stands 
Ever at the rudder of our opposeless will, 
To steer as we incline. 
Wa. Now by your leave,.... 
Qu. By such as us the law’s direction, Cousin, 
Cannot be heard so high. The rough rude waves 
Lift up, cry out, and beat the vessel’s side, 
Who, nothing moved withal, cleaves them in scorn, 
But keeps her course right on. 


And then to identify him, enters Beatrice his former mistress, but now lady 
Bankban, in favour of whom the Queen becomes a woman scorned, 


Qu. You hear he is our Cousin, and your King. 

Wa. A word to that. 

Qu. What doubt’st thou?. . Sir, be seated. 
Wa. No, no: It cannot be. 


Ro. (Aside). Good! Good! .. to my wish! 
(A pause of astonishment ensues. 


Qu. (Abruptly.) It cannot be! How? Wherefore ? Who forbids? 
Wa. (Solemnly, after a deep silence.) 
The laws! The laws of Hungary, unto which 
ki, The Prince is bond-slave as the meanest peasant. 
Those laws of my glorious Sire, whose observance 
Is a derivative from him to me 
The whole world cannot alien. Rather than 
Shove by with tyrant hand, or wrest to my will 
The scope of Ladislaus’ edict, Heaven's my witness, 
I would. . what, were that Patriot King alive, 
He’d have the forehand of me. . rip my heart, 
And drain it, till I reached that gout of blood 
Guilty of treason to my native kingdom, 
Qu. Wonder invades me. Prince, when I was bold 
To bid you take your lineal place beside us, 
N. S.—VOL, II. 4M 
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’T was in remembrance of the election left you 
To reign the legal partner of my throuc, 

And governor of this poor person, which, 
Such as it is, we do with joy commit 






To your dear keeping. ‘There we do yield our hand 


Wa. 
Qu. 


Qu. 


Wa. 
Quv. 


Wa. 


L. Bear. 


With our heart in’t to your devotion,...Ah! 
Beshrew thine eyes that have forestalled our bounty, 
And hold my gift in bondage. 

Honoured Couins, . . 
Honoured? I shake! My brain eclipses, ay,— 
And every slackened fibre in this frame 
Portends an earthquake. Now prince Andreas, . 
We'd hear you speak. 


. su, 


Vouchsafe enthroned Lady... 
(Again interrupting him.) 
Hold, Sir;.. Big heart be still! .. Prove not to me 
That we bave been unchary of our honour. . 
Have shewn our soul too barely unto one, 
That’s unresponsive. . . Shun that rock, at your peril ! 
I am calm, proceed. 
My royal Cousin! 
Cousin ! 
Well, yet take heed!. . I will contain myself. 


That I do love my country, . . and would serve her 

As her hereditary King, is true, 

Could I so keep my faith untainted. He 

Who knows my soul, knows I don’t lack ambition, 

How stands it then ? 

Since the laws chalk my way unto the crown, 

Which I by grace of ancestry might challenge, 

And which the sovereignty of my nature covets, 

Did I leave unpluck’d the blazing marigold ! 
To wear about my brains, you’d doubt I had none. 

I am not touched with madness, yet I yield 

My birthright up forthwith. 

(Apart, in a low broken voice.) Oh! do not! do not. 
I never knew what the mad felt before ; 

That lightnings quivered in their veins, and struck 
Their hearts, .. . for 1 am mad beyond all doubt. 


It can’t be true; and yet. .. would you dispense 
With the provident contract that your father made ? 


Dear, my Lord, 
Be counselled. By declining this alliance 
You forfeit Hungary. Pause, and weigh the issue. 


It cries for deliverance, my Ragotski. Nobles, 
Now in your sights, Her Highness, whom I honour, 
Begirt with winning charms to enamour, and 

Cry Paragon to the most consummate lady 

That nature in her happiest mood e’er framed, 

I straight release from all engagement to me. 

I note astonishment in every eye... . Q 


(Haughtily). Thou blinder than the mole! 
Thy optics are abused. Best look again ; 

’Tis scorn thou viewest. Work all thy folly up 
To the world’s open view! Disclose the maid, 
In whose comparison ourself and realm 

Are nothing worth. 











Wa. Dear Lady! Gentle Cousin! 
Pray as a sister entertain my love. 
’Tis not the bent of a diseased hour, 
The mind’s enthusiasm, nor distaste of royalty, 
As thou perchance may think it, that has wrought 
To bid me act thus, but a firm fix’d purpose. 
Oh Hungary! Thou art lost to me for ever. 
No more the simple yearning of this heart 
Shall gild the horizon with fine streaks like sceptres, 
And mock my inward eye with thrones of ether ; 
I have done with all the glorious shows of life. 
How! Do I sigh? tis past: even with the thought 
The thriftless breath is indistinct in air. 
So shall I mingle with my fellow men— 
One wave of myriads that beat themselves 
Against the shore of the world, or break like bubbles 
Of foam upon the surge. And yet my soul, 
It is a bitter apprehension that! 
But the sharp pang is spent; here, even here, 
I take my last leave of ambitious thoughts, 
Which were more dear to me than aught save heaven,— 
Save Heaven and Beatrice! (rousing himself), 
Iam but weak to dally with my purpose ; 
I ’ll do ’t at once, and seal my plighted contract. 
Be witness all, HERE I set up my empire, 
And touch the height of peat 3 happiness 
In seizing thee, (takes Lavy B. by the hand), 
Thee, my own peerless love, 
As my inheritance; . I fix my throne 
Only within thy constant....Oh! my tongue 
Forsakes his office: I can only gaze. 


Then follows the agony of Andreas on discovering that his Beatrice is already 
married : — 


' The Countess swoons! . See! . Oh thou hast it now! 
Wa. Tis granted by thee thou art false!..Oh woman! 
Poor wedded woman! though thou hast wither’d me, 
Palsied the beatings of my pulse of life, 

Blighted my nature past the hope of comfort, 

I yet can (God be thanked)! in my heart’s faith 
Find thy defence, and as I hope for mercy, 

Do hold thee guiltless. 


(Pauses to repress a convulsive sob). 


’T were to kill my soul.... 
Where true love, once received, it does partake 
The same eternal essence,..did I dare 
To wrench my love thence. I dissolve in pity! 
There’s nothing to forgive. 


(Stands in deep melancholy). 


Qu. There is to revenge. 
Since thou hast refused the realm, by the law's tenour 
Thou art banished from her soil; and thy estates 
And honours all are forfeit. [Rises hurriedly). 
(To her attendants). Some of ye 
Remove the Countess from the Court. 
(Advances forward). Your life, 
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If after noon to day you ’re seen in Buda, 
By the red expiation of my soul! 
Lies in men’s mercy only. { Erit QuEEN, attended. 


These passages are sufficient to justify us in asserting that there is in this 
play much that deserves commendation. The poet claims for himself a rank 
superior to Knowles and Bulwer; we wish that he had not so sedulously 
advertised these two names in conjunction. They are little like each other, 
and neither like him. There is sterling ore in Gertrude and Beatrice, which, 
there is not in Richelieu. As to Knowles’ dramas, however, if not golden, they 
are silvern— if not greatly spiritue/, they are exceedingly natural—and this is 
something,—and, for his Love, it is something more. 


Turn we now to a severer—a chaster composition :— 


Catiline ; or the Roman Conspiracy: an Historical Drama, in Five Acts. By 
John Edmund Reade, Esq., Author of “ Italy,” and ‘The Deluge,” printed 
for private circulation. London: Saunders and Ottley, Conduit-street, 
1839. 


This is an endeavour of bolder pretensions. We remember well the tragedy 
on the same subject, by the Rev. George Croly—and recollect that it contains 
a sword-apostrophe, which struck us as very fine. We have not seen the work, 
however, since its first publication. The superb work of Ben Jonson is in our 
head and heart. It is not prudent to treat the subject after such a poet—and 
notwithstanding the great merit of the work before us, it will not bear compari- 
son, but instead, stands in contrast with the stupendous classical monument 
reared by the unexampled skill of the elder bard. 

Mr. Reade has introduced the character of Julius Cesar, when a boy, and 
attributes to him a youthful attachment to Fulvia,—‘“ a character,” (says Mr. 
Reade,) ‘‘in which he has endeavoured, however indifferently, to infuse some 
points of originality.” We think that the poet has succeeded very well in this 
love-episode, but doubt whether the introduction interferes not with the por- 
trait of Catiline. Think what an excrescence would have been a full length of 
Cicero, in Shakspere’s Julius Cesar. In other respects, let us freely acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Reade’s Catiline shows considerable vigour in the language, and 
much dramatic effect in the treatment. For the theatre, however, it would be 
found to want business; in the closet, the chaste vein of poetry that runs 
through the piece will pleasingly enough recommend it. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF LITERATURE.* 


* Deus est Lireratus UNiversa.is.”—How sublime a truth is 
contained in this brief sentence! The Deity hath not left his thoughts 
to wander in unsubstantial infinitude—inscrutable phantasmas—unpalpa- 
ble idealisms. No! He hath developed attributes of divinest literature. 
His thoughts became the letters of that word which he hath written in 
all metaphysical and physical creations—it is written on the spheres of 
heaven and the breasts of immeasurable nature. What are the stars 
themselves but letters of that emblazoned volume, on which the eyes of 


the saint and the sage are ever fastened? What are they (to quote the 
words of a Platonic poet) but— 





* “Tilustrations of the Plan of a National Association for the Encouragement 
and Protection of Authors and Men of Talent and Genius. By W. Jerdan, Esq.” 
Stevenson, Parliament-street. 
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The figures of a glittering lore, 
The gorgeous symbols of an unknown tongue, 
The eloquence of a language mystical, 
The soul-exciting secrets of a science 
Written in tomes which are the universe— 
Lettered in stars—worded in burning worlds— 
And syllabled in systems, radiance-wrought. 

Not only hath Deity enacted the literaturist in the volumes of nature, 
not only are his words deep written on the hearts of much-achieving, 
much-enduring man; but who that has a particle of the diviner genius 
of inspiration glowing in his bosom, will deny them written in that book 
of books which the church hath for ages clasped to her sorrowing 
bosom. Is not God's spirit the author of those conscience-thrilling 
texts, whose lightnings shiver the strong battlements of human pride, 
and leave hopeful consolation to none but the penitent and self-an- 
nihilated. 

How divine then is the character of the literaturist, properly so 
called! Isthere any character or office more august than his, more trans- 
cendent? None! Let the literaturist magnify his calling, for none on 
earth is higher, none so high; let him devote his genius to it with the 
intense heroism which attacks and conquers all things. Literature is a 
jealous mistress, and he who would win her dearest favours must not 
let his keen passions evaporate over inferior objects ; he must come to 
his arduous enterprise with the resolute courage of a martyr-student. 
If he perish, let him perish with the words of Klopstock on his lip, and 
with his latest breath exclaim :— 

“ Delightful thrills against the panting heart 
Fame’s silver voice—and immortality 
Is a great thought, well worth 
The sweat of noble minds. 
To be remembered through all future age ; 
Often to be with rapture’s speaking eye 
By name invoked aloud: 
From the cold tomb invoked 
To form the pliant hearts of sons unborn, 
To plant thee love, thee holy virtue, there. 
Gold-heaper, is well worth 
The sweat of noble minds.” 


But we must turn to a more pointed consideration of the main topic 
under discussion, we mean the best method of exciting that spirit of 
literary patronage which has invested past ages with imperishable re- 
nown, but which has too long been allowed to slumber in the British 
Empire, to the injury of our entire population. 

The literary patronage directly administered by the crown, though 
highly honourable so far as it goes, is too insignificant to affect the 
literary world. It consists of a few hundred pounds, distributed by way 
of premium, to a small number of authors who have grown old in 
literary labours and fairly won their laurels. It may affect particular 
authors therefore who have already risen, but it scarcely at all en- 
courages rising authors, or those who have not begun to rise. 

In the deficiency of Government patronage, certain aristocratic and 
wealthy individuals have sometimes come nobly forward to advance the 
interests of literary men and their works, Indeed it is wonderful how 
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favourably literary patronage, even of the private kind, will influence the 
success of literary undertakings of the greatest magnitude. We have 
known a case in which a few largesses judiciously expended by a private 
patron, secured him one of the most powerful organs of British litera- 
ture. Now-a-days money is power even in a higher sense than know- 
ledge is power; for the first will easily purchase any amount of the 
second. The clubs and other public institutions have likewise exhibited 
inclinations in favour of literary patronage, but generally in connection 
with political questions. 

Literary patronage, however, which has been long at a deplorable ebb, 
is beginning to flow again. We design to take up this great cause, 
which has now assumed “ a local habitation, and a name,” with a hearty 
and thorough-going zeal. We are sure the cause is good and worthy of 
being brought into strong relief. We are sure that our friends, who 
have already done themselves much honour by their establishment of 
the Association hereafter described, will strengthen our hands in these 
pleadings ; and we are sure that if that Association is enabled to develope 
its energies and resources fairly, it will be crowned with the gratitude of 
our cotemporaries, and of future generations. 

In proportion as the spirits of men raise themselves into the sphere 
of moral and intellectual greatness ; in proportion as they become con- 
scious of the glory and delight of polished thought and feeling, do they 
endeavour to encourage the same developements in kindred minds ; the 
same noble impulse which has prompted them to improve their own ca- 
pacities, will prompt them to improve the capacities of others ; and thus 
they pursue a course of eternal splendour, exulting in the power of 
enlightening all around them. 

This admirable law by which intellectual radiance is diffused through- 
out the metaphysical universe, is conspicuous in every diteraturist worthy 
of the name. 

All who have exhibited capacity for the higher forms of literature, 
themselves, have likewise exhibited the desire to patronise it in others. 
From this consideration alone, if others were wanting, we might be as- 
sured that Augustus, Mecenas, Medici, Besarion, and many distin- 
guished literary patrons, were themselves capable of producing some- 
thing little inferior to the compositions they so highly revered. ‘The 
genuine love of works of first-rate genius shows that there must be 
something of the “vision and the faculty divine” in him who admires. 
Poets only can duly appreciate poets—Milton alone could justly estimate 
Shakspere, and Pope eulogise Dryden, and Wilson Wordsworth. 

It could be easily proved ; in fact all histories of literature evince the 
ere that in proportion as the royal, the aristocratic, and the rich 

ave become the patrons of literature, has literature flourished. It was 
this noble stimulus, which wealth administered to talent, that fostered 
so many authors into just renown, who would otherwise have sunk in 
neglect and misery. The pages of Sismondi, Hallam, D’Israeli, and 
others, who have sketched the lives of authors, are overflowing with 
anecdotes in illustration of these remarks. It was by literary patronage 
that the principal Greek, and Roman, and Italian literaturists rose into 
celebrity. We should never have had a Plato, an Aristotle, a Cicero, a 
Virgil, a Dante, a Grotius, a Leibnitz, a Montesquieu, a Dryden, or a 
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Coleridge, or a Southey, but for the extension of patronic generosity. 
It cannot be expected that lamps should burn brightly unless they are 
well supplied with oil. The compositions which are produced under 
the pressure of misfortunes may have something of dazzling and gor- 
geous brilliancy, but they are semi-delirious in many of their qualities, they 
want the ease which marks security to gratify the reader, and the consis- 
tency and delicacy which are the ornaments of more studied performances. 

The great men who have in several ages and nations distinguished 
themselves as literary patrons, have won the veneration and gratitude of 
society. Their generosity, equally creditable to themselves and their 
clients, blest alike in him that gave and him that received, passed not away 
in merely transitory exhibitions, but still lives in the magnificent writings 
they fostered, ever young, and never exhausted. In this respect, literary 
patronage has the advantage over all forms of benevolence, its philan- 
thropical operations are at once loftier, vaster, and more permanent than 
all others. There is no one mentionable species of donation which 
better rewards the donor, none in which the seed of bounty produces a 
more abundant harvest of satisfaction. 

But literary patrons, however noble and however much good they may 
individually effect are necessarily less influential than associations for the 
enouragement of literature. That which individuals achieve in small spheres 
must be achieved by associations in larger ones. The necessity of Asso- 
ciations becomes more conspicuous as empires become more complicated. 
And their necessity has been evident on literature, and is daily becoming 
more palpable. 

By records in the British Museum we find that, as early as 1735, a Na- 
tional Association for the Encouragement of Literature arose in this 
country. They contain a long catalogue of its noble patrons, comprising 
all the first-rate men of the time. 

The grand objects of this Association are thus stated in its minutes. 
“ To supply the wants of a regular and public encouragement of litera- 
ture; to assist authors in the publication, and to secure them the entire 
profits of their works ; to institute a republic of letters for the promotion 
of arts and sciences, by the necessary means of profit as well as by the 
nobler motives of praise and emulation.” This Association adopted ex- 
cellent rules, and flourished for several years, publishing in the course of 
its exertions many works of sterling value. 

A few years ago Mr. Campbell made a very gallant attempt to revive 
this National Association for the Encouragement of Literature. The 
patronage had been already secured, including all the greatest names 
that could dignify such a design. The hopes of this most promising in- 
stitution were unfortunately soon frustrated by the bankruptcy of the 
house into which the subscriptions were paid. 

The spirit of this Association, however, survived the wreck of its 
machinery; ay, gained intensity and heroism from the very catastrophe 
that threatened its destruction. And now it is emerging again with re- 
doubled, and, we believe, invincible energy that will carry all before it. 

We find a full account of the new resurrection of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Encouragement of Literature, in an admirable pamphlet, 
by Mr. Jerdan, who has done himself honour by his labours in this 
noble cause. 
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The spirit which has moulded this Association into its present ger- 
minant form, will undoubtedly make it flourish into a powerful and 
commanding institution. The cause is highly popular among noble and 
influential patrons; it is regarded with the warmest interest and affection 
by literary men of all orders, and nothing can check its success but great 
mismanagement or unusual disaster. The immense utility, nay, the 
necessity of such an Association, is now deeply impressed on our age 
and nation. Men now yenerally acknowledge that some such establish- 
ment is indispensable to encourage literature as a profession, and a pro- 
fession it indubitably is; nay, we boldly affirm that Literature, in the 
present state of Society, is the highest of all professions. We assert 
that the Literaturist properly so called—the Literaturist conscious of 
the true dignity of his office—is a loftier and larger character than the 
clergyman, the lawyer, or the physician. He elaborates divine truth in 
all its branches, and that for all ages and nations, which they only dis- 
cuss in broken fragments, for transitory occasions, and minute audiences. 

In noticing the prospectus of this excellent Association, we shall endea- 
vour to confirm those parts of the plan which appear most advisable, and 
object to those which seem likely to encumber its practical working. 

It seems to us that it would be better to fix the capital at 200,0002., 
to be raised by 10/. shares. 

This capital should be raised by two classes, the first class consisting 
of patron proprietors, being noblemen, gentlemen, and other friends of 
literature, who should contribute at once the full amount ef their 
respective shares, with a view of advancing the prosperity of this national 
undertaking. The second class, consisting of subscribing shareholders, 
would pay their subscriptions to successive calls, according to the usual 
law of shares. The shares would be regularly paid into the hands of 
bankers, and all subscribers secured, by special provisions in the deed, 
against further liabilities. 

Among the rules we find it stated that this Institution shall be 
governed by a council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, 
three trustees, a treasurer, a secretary, and a literary and scientific com- 
mittee, or college, of twenty-five or more. 

In order to encourage authors, it is intended that their works be sub- 
mitted to this committee or college of literary and scientific gentlemen, 
who shall be formed into sections, and decide upon their merits and 
value; the Association undertaking to publish at its own proper cost 
and risk, whatever works the said committee or college shall consider 
worthy of publication, assist the writers in publishing, or purchase the 
MSS. at such prices as may be deemed advisable. 

There is no doubt that the establishment of such an association, if well 
arranged, will be the happiest event that could happen for the literary 
world. It will form a new and golden era for the British press ; enable 
it to flourish in all its departments, and rapidly to outstrip its continental 
rivals. 

For the further details of this interesting subject, we must again refer 
to Mr. Jerdan’s masterly pamphlet. It there appears that a liberal 
allowance would be given to the trade, so as to gain the co-operation of 
publishers and booksellers ; and the cheapness of the publications would 
secure universal favour. Thus, even as a pecuniary speculation, searcely 
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any could be devised presenting happier prospects of success —a success 
of the most agreeable and durable kind. 

It is no objection to the establishment of such an institution to say, 
that for some years our national literature has gone on without it. We 
know that there are some sterling writers of heroic fortitude, who will 
gradually push their way without the fostering generosity of the great. 
Such was Dr. Johnson. But how bitterly he felt the collapse of literary 
patronage in his day, is evident in his writings. How keenly sensitive 
was he to the wretched parsimony of Lord Chesterfield, is plain as words 
can make it. When he saw this nobleman, who ought to have patron- 
ised him, as defective in the will as he was exorbitant in the power, the 
Doctor vented his spleen in a sentence which has stamped infamy on the 
author of the letters on politeness. “Is not a patron (says he) one who 
can look with coolness on a man struggling for his life in the water, and 
who, when he has reached the land, encumbers him with help. The 
offer you have made me of your assistance would have been kind, but it 
has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it—till T am 
solitary, and cannot impart it—till I am known, and do not want it.’ 

All authors, for want of some such institution, have laboured, or have 
yet to labour under the monopoly of the trade. We know an individual 
who has little name as yet, who has sent MSS. of the noblest works of 
genius and learning this century has yet produced round to the pub- 
lishers, and they have all rejected them. Why? The author had no 
reputation, and they would not peruse his writings, which, in fact, were 
far above the calibre of their criticism; or if they had perused them, 
they would have said, “ This is out of the usual style, which is popular 
just now, and we cannot venture to publish as a speculation.” We are 
firmly and absolutely convinced, that if another Milton took another 
‘‘ Paradise Lost” round to the publishers, not one of them would touch it, 

What then must such an author do under the so called patronage of 
the booksellers ? He must do this, if he would get his bread by his 
profession: he must utterly banish all that was divinest, loftiest, and 
most glorious in his style of writing. He must clip the wings of that 
original and originating genius which might have enabled him to soar 
like a new Apollo in the firmament of literature; he must no longer 
venture to emulate the orb before whom all the stars hide their diminished 
heads. No; he must write down! down! down! to the level of the 
publisher’s apprehension ; in other words, to the taste of the million. 
Then, indeed, he will succeed, if success that may be called, which robs 
him of the hope of immortality. Then, indeed, will money pour into 
his coffers; but he will know it is the wages of his degradation, and 
loathe it as the bribe of baseness. 

Such is too often the fate of authors who are obliged to make up 
books for the trade, and cater for the appetite of the public. A damnable 
mediocrity or extravagant trashiness pervades them all. A divine, a 
sublime, an exquisite literature, such as invests an age with intellectual 
glory was never elicited by means like these. And never is such a 
literature needed so much as when men think they need it so little. A 
longing for the supereminent is a precursor of its advent, since but to 
wish more virtue is to gain, but to be satisfied with the second-rate, the 
low and the debauched, is the very saturnalium of slavishness. 
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Depend on it, that a nobler patronage is necessary to produce a nobler 
literature. The golden ages of Italian composition were just those when 
a discriminating patronage fostered genius into its ripest perfection. 
When that patronage ceased, the glory departed from authorship. Ay, 
and in departing from authorship it departed from the empire, and 
vanished from the world. If there is anything clearly proved by 
Milton and Coleridge, as also by Channing in his essay on National 
Literature, it is even this, that literature is the intellectual line on which 
the characteristics of a nation are suspended. If you can elevate the 
standard of letters, you elevate the entire operations of the community ; 
if you lower it, all declines. It is, therefore, a most fatal sign of the 
times, when the silver, copper, and iron alloys are found to prevail in the 
golden mines of literature. Be sure that the progress of adulteration 
will not limit itself to the press, but it will descend through the whole 
mass of society. 

Under the fostering hand of literary patronage, the most diffident 
genius has been often nursed into maturity. Even that most familiar 
and indirect kind of literary patronage which we behold when patrons 
invite authors to live in their houses as friends and members of their 
social circles, has been equally auspicious for all parties. ‘The patron 
in this way gains one of the first spirits of the age as the perpetual in- 
mate of his home; the author becomes sensitive of a gratitude of the 
most refined and permanent order, In this way lived Selden, Feltham, 
Law, Watts, Cowper, and Coleridge ; happily exempted from the anxie- 
ties of secular affairs, and illuminating the world by the pure radiance of 
philosophy. 

Alas, these memorable acts of literary patronage are far too rare at 
this day. The Literary Fund, and a few similar institutions have 
laboured nobly for the assistance of authors, but their means have been 
very far beneath their demands. A brighter period is now about to 
arise. Literary patronage is henceforth to assume more fixed and potent 
forms of administration, and a thousand gallant spirits will share its 
glory and augment its blaze, who have too long been wandering through 
a night of storms. But such thoughts have been expressed in prose 
when perhaps verse is better adapted to unfold them. We will therefore 
conclude with an ode full of such reflections, long ago composed by a 
friend who would be nameless, to the memory of Coleridge. 


TO THE MEMORY OF COLERIDGE. 





SHADE of my guardian genius! thou who wast 
In life my model, and in death much more— 
The pole-star of my heaven of thought—so bright, 
So solemn, yet so sparkling. In the store 

Of thy most Delphic volumes do I find 

Truth’s choicest mysteries mirror’d. -Would that I, 
O Catholic and all-discerning mind ! 

The lone disciple of thy ministry, 

Might find a patron worthy of thy friends. 

A clear syncretic spirit—all too great 

For sects and parties. My whole nature tends 
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To such a zenith. There, in tranquil state, 
Amid the constellation of free souls, 

Mine should expand and blossom, and look down 
On the wild tide of faction as it rolls. 

O for a home of love! to chase the frown 

Of care, and dry the tears that stream in vain 
O’er frantic errors and inhuman pain. 













Grant but the will in those that have the power. 
I know the names of them who, with a word, 
Might do these things; for they are in their hour 
Of might and wealth. Ah, wherefore should the absurd 
And transitory fashion of their peers, 

Who are not yet their equals, keep them back 
From a career of glory through all years ? 

Like his, the sun, who in his lofty track 
Triumphs alone. True greatness still must be 
Singular, and astonish the low crowd. 

O for the great man, who will prove that he 

Is really great, by being nothing proud 

Of the fair gewgaws of false vanity. 
























With such a patronage, and such a band 

Of truth-illumined scholars, would I make 

A moral sphere of glory, and our land 

Should glitter in its radiance. O awake, 
Promethean flame of genius ! and illume 

This troubled night of Britain’s destinies ! 

Rouse the strong Plutus from the abhorred tomb 
Of skulking interests and foul usuries ; 

And bid him with his all-commanding gold 

Send forth the empyreal wisdom, heaven-inspired, 
Through craft-bestridden empires, and unfold i 
The living light, which sages old hath fired iy 
From their time-cankered, many-languaged tomes. 

Then their electric and mysterious blaze 

Should kindle through our passion-jangled homes, 

And, by divinest alchemy, should raise 

The effulgent harmony of exiled peace 

From this weird chaos of sectarian feuds, 

Till this mad hubbub of hoarse voices cease, 

With all their torturing solicitudes. F. B. 
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(FROM THE AURORA MSS. COMMUNICATED BY MR. ARTHUR WADHAM.) 
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Jeremian Jinxs Tapper was.a druggist and drysalter of the city 
of Bristol—he was the only son of Nathaniel Tapper, recently de- 
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ceased and heir to one of the prettiest trades ever established in 
Redcliffe-street. 

The father of Jeremiah had formed what is commonly called a 
love-match,—that is, one containing more love than prudence— 
and Mrs. Tapper being no longer acknowledged by her friends, 
(Mr. T. had none), they made themselves as happy as could pos- 
sibly be expected, considering that their whole income, real, personal 
and prospective, amounted to the sum of thirty shillings weekly, 
which formed the full amount of Nathaniel’s salary. In this way, 
their first year was miserable enough, notwithstanding an additronal 
fifty pounds that had been saved by Nathaniel. Their pecuniary 
prospects were not much improved by the early promise of a pledge 
of their mutual affection, which was realised in the personal appear- 
ance of the aforesaid J. J. Tapper—this boy was the only fruit 
of their union. Time rolled on, and Nathaniel gradually ascended 
through the various situations of clerk, traveller, book-keeper, 
cashier and partner, until he found himself at the head of the con- 
cern, and a man of some standing on ’Change. 

It will be imagined, that from such circumstances, the education 
of Jeremiah was more solid than showy—he was apprenticed at 
thirteen; and being constantly in the shop or warehouse, at least 
fourteen hours a day, his ideas were contracted to that circle ; and 
except a solitary walk to Cook’s Folly, or an occasional visit to 
Bath, Mr. Tapper, jun., passed over his twenty-fifth year without 
having been twenty-five miles from home in the course of his exist- 
ence. At this period, his mother died—and Jerry was made a 
partner in the concern—his dad was considered in polished society 
as a wealthy merchant—in the Bristol classics, as “a warm old 
hunks of a drysalter,”—whilst Jeremiah was taught to handle the 
ribands and installed in the active berth of traveller and represen- 
tative of the concern. By this means his city rust was soon rubbed 
off—the society of a commercial room converted him into a smart 
dapper man, or as he termed himself ‘a Bristol diamond.” Such 
was the state of affairs when Nathaniel went the way of all flesh, 
leaving his whole property to his only son Jeremiah, who was some- 
what agreeably surprised on looking over the will, to find himself 
heir to a considerable number of shares in trading vessels, insu- 
rance companies, dock and pier bonds, as well] as a good business, 
and some thousands in the funds. 

With these advantages, it will hardly be wondered at that Jere- 
miah became an especial favourite with a certain number of per- 
sons who owned one or more marriageable daughters. Jeremiah 
however, determined to steer clear ot what he considered to be 
‘*man-traps,” and although he had a sharp eye for female loveli- 
ness, it got wind that he was “ smited” with a penchant for Miss 
O’Neii, at that time in her glory, and it is equally certain that he 
afterwards “ felt” for Miss Jarman, and again for Miss Brunton, 
who successively appeared on the Bristol boards. How far his 
attentions exceeded admiration, I will not attempt to describe, but it 
is a positive certainty, that he was a bachelor at two and thirty, and 
the object of numerous ‘‘ dead-sets”—at balls, parties, soirees, pic- 
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nics, conversaziones, and other social arrangements where Cupid is 
generally considered to lie in ambush. 

Leaving Jeremiah Jinks Tapper—now dignified into J. J. 
Tapper, Esq., let me digress for one moment, to look after the 
only relative he was acquainted with ; his mother’s sister. She had 
been a handsome woman—an officer’s daughter—and one of the 
belles of that inland watering place the delightful city of Bladud— 
now degenerated into a resort for half-pay, and altogether poor 
gentry. Ofa different character from her sister, gay, volatile, and 
shewy, she had captivated the heart of one Alexander Wilson, Esq., 
of Roseland Villa, near Manchester, who was duly accepted as 
her lover, and afterwards as husband, a circumstance particularly 
agreeable to her father, who took up his residence with them, having 
completely lost sight of his younger and less aspiring daughter, 
until his death warned him to forgive her, when he could no longer 
cherish his resentment. Consolatory letters passed between the 
sisters, and Nathaniel having occasion to visit Liverpool on some 
business he had there, he filled up an advice letter, informing 
A. Wilson, Esq., “‘ that he would have the pleasure of waiting on 
him in about nine days, when any favours would be gratefully 
received and thankfully acknowledged.” In due course, he called 
at Roseland Villa, and the family were gone to Cheltenham ; so, 
considering that his letter had reached them two days before they 
started, he resumed his journey, and there all intercourse termi- 
nated. Mrs. Wilson had been blessed with three daughters, and 
at the identical moment that Jeremiah was being caught, the Wil- 
sons were taking a summer tour from Cheltenham to Gloucester, 
Chepstow, Monmouth, and so on to Swansea, from whence they 
steered across the channel,—and being duly installed at the Clifton 
Hotel, Mrs. Wilson accidentally enquired for her nephew, and find- 
ing him a man of so much importance, a three-cornered invite was 
immediately dispatched, and, being penned in the most fashionable 
diction, it was followed by the appearance of Jeremiah himself, 
He was just then upon the committee of Sir H. Vivian, and up to 
his neck in the bustle of a contested election—but a good dinner 
warmed his heart, and Jerry was pleased to renew the connection, 
although he was so busy with election-matters, that he was con- 
siderably too much occupied to fall in love—so they parted with 
mutual expressions of multitudinous good feelings ; and the annual 
interchange of sundry quantities of hares, pheasants and partridges 
on one side, and baskets of fish and barrels of oysters on the other, 
kept up the assurances of regard, until old Wilson was laid on the 
shelf, leaving all his property to his wife for her natural existence, 
and then to be equally divided among her three ——— render- 
ing them heiresses to some five or six thousands each, which made 


them doubly attractive in the eyes of the Bristol merchant. It is 
not upon record what event in social or domestic history happened 
at this particular period to make J.J. Tapper, Esq., think and 
imagine that he now wanted a wife. Whether it was the marriage 
of Miss O’Neil—or the elopement of a certain fair cantatrice—or 
the death of his housekeeper, with each and sundry nuisances, and 
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disagreeables thereunto appertaining—or a combination of these 
events, deponent sayeth not —but it is certain that in reply to an in- 
vitation to spend Christmas at Manchester—(which by the way had 
been so often refused, that it was sent almost out of compliment). 
Jeremiah made up his mind to depart as soon as the W. I. outfit 
was completed—for his ideas had occasionally reverted to the bright 
eyes of his cousins—and without further delay he booked one inside 
‘per mail for self, and one outside for presents—an:! in due course 
— himself at the door of Roseland Villa, where he was 
indly welcomed by his expectant friends. 

Mrs, Wilson was now in the autumn of life—not in the ‘sere 
and yellow leaf,” but a shade later, when the approaches of winter 
throw.a white frost over nature, and which was detected in the few 
straggling hairs that escaped from the bondage of a widow’s cap. 
Somewhat of a beauty in youth, and preserved from the severer 
trials of human life, her countenance still remained the mellow and 
expressive original of her eldest daughter Amelia. Beatrice, the 
second child, would have been thought inanimate by many—she 
had the family expression engrafted on a Grecian cast of feature, 
and she presented a striking contrast to the animated Caroline, 
whose laughing eyes and dimpling cheeks seized hold of the heart 
long before admiration had been awarded to the shewy Amelia, or 
the more classic Beatrice. In disposition they were all amiable, 
prepossessing, and loveable. Amelia admired Waverly, warbled 
Italian, and cultivated fashion. Beatrice read and even quoted 
Byron, and dedicated her leisure moments to miniatures and mig- 
nionette ; whilst Caroline doted on Moore, eulogised charity, and 
was an untiring gardener. Amongst fascinations so varied and 
preeminent, was it possible that cousin Jerry could resist the spells 
of these Lancashire witches? I think not. 

Cupid, blind as he is, finds innumerable 1 eames for the 
interchange of mutual courtesies ; and the Bristol diamond, brilliant 
as he was, found all his experience dumbfoundered. One day he 
was bewitched with Amelia; another he adored Beatrice; a third 
witnessed him paying homage to Caroline. Monday, he vowed 
that Amelia should be Mrs. T.; Tuesday, Beatrice smiled on him 
with such ineffable sweetness that vowing was out of the question : 
and Wednesday, Caroline brought him a rose at Christmas, the 
image of herself, fresh, fragrant, and charming. Alas! here was a 
dilemma; had there been only one Miss Wilson, he would have 
known how to act; but he could not leave two-thirds of the charms 
behind him, for his soul was capacious enough to love them all. 
Jerry went to bed every night wondering ‘‘ what the devil he should 
do.” 

One ominous morning he made up his mind to decide. At break- 
fast, a letter was laid before Amelia, summoning her, without liberty 
to refuse, to spend a week with a dearly beloved friend, just re- 
turned from an educating convent near Paris. She resolved to start 
at four that afternoon: and who could be so good a chaperon to 
conduct her through the mysteries of a coach-office as cousin Jerry ? 
On their road from Roseland-villa to Manchester, many unutterable 
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nothings were whispered ; at last he began to talk what most young 
ladies consider more to the purpose. 

“_7 dear Amelia, why will you persist in calling me Mr. Tap- 

er? 
a Jeremiah is so very outré,” responded Amelia; ‘ quite, quite 
frightful. How did you manage to get such a hideous cognomen ?” 

“ My god-fathers and god-mothers in my baptism,” whispered 
the bachelor. 

“ Well, but what race of human beings could have chosen such a 
name.” 

“ Why really you rival Juliet. And after all, Amelia, ‘ what’s in 
aname?’ Surely J am not responsible for being the possessor of 
that unmusical word which you are so displeased with. If now, my 
dear Amelia, ? 

*‘ My dear Jerry.” 

‘If you would forget the name and think of me—think how sin- 
cerely I esteem and admire you; how happy I should be if you 
would allow me to offer you my hand and my heart—if you would 
but consent to allow me even to hope.” 

There was a momentary pause on both sides. 

“ Amelia, my dear cousin, answer me. I am well to do in worldly 
matters, I will devote my life and my fortune to your pleasure. 
Dry your tears, Amy; let me hope. 

* Alas!” faltered Amy, “‘ I am engaged.” 

‘‘Engaged! You! Amy!” repeated her cousin ; ‘‘ then forgive 
my rash addresses. May Heaven grant you every gratification that 
I would wish you. Forgive me, if I have caused you a momentary 











uneasiness. You you ,” stammered the drysalter. 
“QO yes, yes. I feel your goodness; but you know we cannot rule 
the heart, Do not let my mother know this. You I but 


my heart is not my own,” &c. &c. 
It will be quite unnecessary to follow this precious couple in their 
tete-a-tete, or to pursue the current of a drysalter’s sentiment, 
Cousin Jerry, of course, was very sincere in his wishes. Amelia, 
very profuse in her acknowledgments. But when “the rush of love 
was past,” the heart of the merchant recovered its elasticity; and 
he made up his mind to propose to Beatrice without delay. He 
had some little doubt as to whether he should choose her or Caroline, 
He was touched with the sentimental shyness of the one, and en- 
raptured with the gaiety of the other; and they.contrasted so widely 
with the Bristol belles that he thought he would ‘run his luck,” or 
take whichever opportunity first offered him the chance of. His 
unsettled opinion received a coup d’etat, by a present of his portrait 
from Beatrice—a miniature which she had painted without his know- 
ledge ; and although tolerably accurate for an amateur performance, 
was certainly flattering to the appearance of the Bristol Adonis. 
Beatrice solicited one sitting for the finishing touches. Jeremiah 
would have wished it a thousand. He had not been long carpeted 
with the lady before he made her a full and honorable offer of him- 
self and fortune, acknowledging the felicity it would afford him to 
make her happy. 
“* Are you serious, gentle coz,” simpered Beatrice. 
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«¢ Never more so,” replied the lover. There was a dead stop. 
After a while Jerry discovered his tongue. 

«May I hope that silence gives consent—that you acquiesce in 
my proposals—that I am so supremely felicitous.” 

«¢ Why not exactly,” replied Beatrice archly. ‘To let you know 
that I cannot accept your flattering offers, it is only necessary to 
let you into one little secre-—I’m engaged. So, if you please, let 
us drop the subject.” 

And it was dropped, though not without some perturbations in 
the heart of Jeremiah as to the probability of getting himself mated 
when two-thirds of his chances were gone. He did console himself 
with the thought that Beatrice was too fine a lady for him: he 
wanted a wife, not a miniature painter; a friend, not a music mis- 
tress ; and on a last consideration, he found in the light-hearted 
Caroline all the requisites he considered necessary to render him 
happy. Then, she was so domestic; a perfect miracle in household 
affairs, and an unrivalled artist in the mysteries of plum-pudding ! 
Poor dear cousin Jerry! he had positively asserted that he must 
leave in three days, and could not edge in one sly word to Caroline. 
He sat brooding and wondering who was Amelia’s beau? who was 
Beatrice engaged to? He never saw any hats hung up in the pas- 
sage. He never saw any handsome miniatures about but his, and the 
disconsolate beau melted into a deep brown study, from which Mrs. 
Wilson aroused him, It was their visiting day—that is to say, a 
day whereon she and her daughter Beatrice voluntarily undertook 
to visit, question, and relieve some dozens of sick women, and to 
immerse themselves knee-deep in measles, hooping coughs, caudles, 
and gruels ; baby linen and Bibles. Caroline was left to amuse him 
Should she tell his fortune. Yes: “ O fortunati puer,’’ would doubt- 
less have escaped from the lips of the cousin; but that he was in 
profound ignorance of P. Virgilius and Co. Caroline came. The 
cards were cut—the fates expounded—there was a letter coming to 
~ house—there was a journey and the ring—close to him but no 
ady.” 

“You are right, Caroline; right every where. The ring is very 
near me: will you be the lady?” the drysalter stammered. He 
thought of his earlier trials. ‘I want a wife, Caroline. You have 
charmed me in everything; will you be the one thing needful to 
make me a happy man?” There was a smile on Caroline’s face as 
she listened to the cousin. ‘* You’re joking, Jerry,” she whispered. 
** Serious, pon honor; never more so; grave as a judge; sober as a 

rson.” 

*« Then,” interrupted Caroline—“ Then, Mr, Tapper, although I 
have your esteem, I have already bestowed my heart upon one 
who loves me—you, I am sure, are too generous to press me further 
—Good gracious me !—here’s Ma and Beatrice already—and my 
face like a peony—what shall I do, my phiz is such a tell-tale ?” 

It was a fortunate circumstance, that the heart of Jeremiah 
Tapper was as elastic as it was susceptible—like a butterfly winging 
his course in a garden of fiowers, he had tasted of each—he had 
bowed at the passion flower—sipped deeply at the lily, and lastly 
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indulged in the blushes of the rose—yet he was ready to pursue his 
course—to taste new flowers—to bow at the altar of new attractions— 
or bear itself away to revel in the sweets of undiscovered blossoms ; 
alike ready to offer the incense of adoration to the beautiful, the 
lovely, or the gay. 

In detailing what further passed between the Lancashire witches, 
and the Bristol merchant, it will be necessary to pass over a year, 
during which time he was attentive to the counting-house and 
punctual on ’change. He had been chosen a steward for the Christ- 
mas Bachelors’ Balls—and exerted himself so ably to promote the 
festivities, that many a young lady had a new dress—and many a 
milliner was consulted, who would never have been thought of but 
for the persevering Mr. Tapper. He had ordered a new suit in the 
first fashion, and was seriously looking after, and flirting with, all 
the young ladies who were decidedly eligible—we will imagine him, 
therefore, sitting at breakfast in solitary blessedness on the 21st day 
of December—perusing Felix Farley—and wondering what made 
the post so late. A clerk entered, laid five letters on the table and 
retired—these epistolary effusions I shall lay before my readers— 
and for convenience I shall number them as they were perused by 
the cdffee-drinking merchant. 

“ Dear Sir,—lIn reference to the proposals you addressed to me in 
the Green-room last night, I beg to say, that I am not extravagant, 
and shall be happy to complete any arrangement you may propose 
at a private interview. Iam, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

SorpniA SwEeTsRiaR.” 


“« Sweetbriar indeed! more briars than sweets I guess,”—saying 
which Jeremiah put the epistle in the fire—he then opened No. 2. 


Strood, Kent. 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg sincerely to thank you for the esteemed offer 
you have done me the honor to make. In spite of her want of 
fortune, Lucy is in herself a treasure—and I would not part 
with her to any one, but a person like yourself, who is able to 
appreciate her character—assuring you of my ea approbation. 
I must refer you to Lucy herself, she is spending Christmas with 
your friend Mrs. Wilson at Manchester, and I am the more willing 
to consult her feelings, because I have never had reason to doubt 
her prudence. Wishing you every happiness, I have the pleasure 
to remain, very truly yours, E. C. Carperry.” 


“ Well that's a blessing”—said Jeremiah as he proceeded to open 
and read No. 3. “ My dear J. you must excuse the delay which has 
occurred since you did me the honour to offer me your hand and 
heart—as the obstacles which then prevented my answering you as 
I wished are now removed, I may confess myself pleased with your 
approbation, I refer you with best wishes to my mother. Believe me, 
yours affectionately, Beatrice W.” 


‘“‘ The devil!” exclaimed the drysalter—* what wonder next?” 


No.4. ‘ My dear sir, in the agitation which has almost over- 
N. S.—VOL. II. 40 
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powered me since your unexpected declaration, I hardly know how 
to address you. I believe Ma will not persist in her opinions of 
ou, when you tell her your proposed arrangements. When you 
ave her sanction, you know there will be no opposition on the part 
of yours ever, AMELIA.” 


‘¢ Well that’s pleasant, I don’t think,” exclaims the coffee-drink- 
ing reader, and the heart of Jeremiah fluttered like an aspen—no, 
that’s old—like a lady’s veil in a breeze—no, that’s humbug—like, 
what was it like, like a guardian aerial sylph, protecting the 
slumbers of innocence, and borne with voluptuous motion at every 
breath of the sleeper—Pshaw!” Jeremiah made a pause. Like 
Sterne he questioned himself—* Shall I go on—no—yes—I will.” 





No. 5. ‘In acknowledging your offer I do not consider myself 
at liberty to act. When you are wicked enough to ask such a 
question again, you must gain the sanction of my dear and affec- 
tionate parent before you can hope for any answer from 

CarotineE Witson,” 


‘* Now a plague take all women,” vociferated the wealthy Mr. 
Tapper as he put down the last sheet. ‘ Egad they’re poking fun 
at me—else women are at a ruinous low figure in the market. 
What on earth can I do—four accepted offers from four women—and 
curse me if I want either—some things are better late than never— 
but these three Wilsons—I’!l go and face the wicked young rips.” 
—And in this manner did the drysalter proceed in a long Riera. 
tion upon fools and foolery, with most energetic comments on his 
being a most particular ass himself. For the first time he saw a 
tangle that he could not unravel; and the sharpest fellow in all 
Redcliffe-street was at a nonplus, or as he himself said, “ pretty 
considerable damn’d flabbergastered.” 

As I, the unworthy chronicler of these records have only time 
to set down facts, I shall pass over the luminous and erudite com- 
ments of one who was for a time a hero. I purpose at some future 

riod laying his private papers before the world as an “‘ apology 

or bachelorism by a great unknown,” and I must, as a necessary 
step, accompany Mr. Tapper once more to Roseland Villa. It was 
late on the 23rd, when he arrived—and he failed to detect in the 
fair countenances of his cousins, an ge ae of hopes or fears, 
or “ love suffusing their young ede with damask deep,”’—neither 
did he perceive any of those arch aud expressive glances revealing 
a concealed plot—for he almost thought his three cousins had sent 
him these letters to expose him in the eyes of his most loved ac- 
quaintance LucyCarberry. His sagacity failed him, he was ‘‘ pretty 
much uncomfortable I guess,” sitting with four young elegant and 
accomplished women, to each of whom he had proposed himself as 
a lover, and from each of whom he held a delightful acceptance 
under their signs manual. The inmate of the counting-house 
counted wrong at cribbage—he always thonght hearts were trumps 
at whist, and he was absolutely shocked when Mrs. W. asked 
him which he liked best, for he stared at her full in the face, with 
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about as much perception asa petrified oyster, until she added 
“ Port or sherry?” Poor Jeremiah! After this, let all bachelors take 
warning and beware how they become entangled in the spells of 
three Lancashire Witches. 

Lucy Carberry was now the reigning idol in all the beatific 
visions that hovered round the couch of the sleepless lover—he 
acknowledged to himself that he had been an admirer of the 
beauties which adorned each of his cousins—he had worshipped the 
animation of Amelia, the classic elegance of Beatrice, and the gay 
loveableness of Caroline; but (he added to himself) ‘‘ this was before 
he saw Lucy”—he had first met her at a gipsying party to the 
Chedder Cliffs, and he was struck. He found that she was the only 
child of a gentleman, whose services to government had been 
rewarded with a pension. In early life he had been rewarded with 
pecuniary success, and had thus secured an annuity for his wife ; 
and, retiring early from active life, he had endeavoured to instil 
into his daughter’s mind those principles which he considered to be 
surpassing show; and he preferred that she should be educated at 
home: so that Lucy acquired, under a parental roof, that firmness of 
principle which is too often forgotten amidst the more showy 
accomplishments of scholastic education. Lucy was therefore a 
proficient in the more solid acquisitions of life, rather than the time- 
wasting trifles that are acquired only to be forgotten. Having had 
her character formed under the guidance of a masculine mind of no 
common order, Lucy was fitted for the changing scenes of life— 
she was at home in the sick chamber as well as in the gayest draw- 
ing room— and she was so far superior to the frivolous pursuits of 
gaiety, that her warmth of kind feeling rendered her loved by all. 
In person she was merely pretty, but the great point of her appear- 
ance was the expression which illumined her countenance, varying 
with her emotions into a thousand changes, and exhibiting at every 
change a charm peculiar to herself. The sound sense of the trader 
could not be otherwise than struck with the contrast between Lucy 
Carberry and the other ladies of the Party 3 and he soon believed 
that she would be happy with him, and had thus procured the con- 
sent of her mother, when the same post brought him delayed 
acceptances from three other ladies whose relative claims he was 
now come to dispose of. 

Such was the general aspect of affairs on that particular day 
known in the calendar as. Christmas Eve. It will hardly be won- 
dered at that ‘‘ my cousin” sought an opportunity of saying a word 
in private to Amelia—to his very great satisfaction they were left 
alone after breakfast. 

« Amelia, my dear,” commenced the drysalter, “I did not quite 
understand the meaning of your note,—may I presume on your 
kindness and enquire the meaning of it ?” 

“Meaning of my note,” retorted Amy—why, what could it 
mean ?—Ma told me to write you a pretty invitation to spend Christ- 
mas with us ; and to my mind it was as plain as the nose on one’s 
face.” 

Cousin Jeremiah had an anonymous nose, 
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« Well then, Miss Amelia, I’]l trouble you to translate it for me— 
probably my intellects are somewhat obnubilated—it is still a leetle 
unintelligible ; whereupon No. 4, of the preceding correspondence 
was produced from a sort of portable counting-house, attached to 
the posterior portion of Jeremiah’s coat; ‘‘ Goodness me !”—ex- 
claimed Amelia, blushing red and white roses alternately, as the 
well-remembered characters were again presented to the considera- 
tion of the brains whence they had primarily emanated—for a 
moment she placed her hand upon her forehead—then, turning to 
the thoughtful cousin, she exclaimed, ‘* My dear sir, forgive me—I 
see it now; this letter was written at the same time as yours. Ina 
hurry, to prevent Ma’s knowing it, I must have misdirected them. 

his was meant for another—and your letter: why—bless me !— 
Charles will be here. He must have your invitation to come and 
see us—Ma knows nothing about it—what can I do?” 

“‘ And pray who is Charles ?”—enquired Jeremiah, drily, not com- 
prehending her difficulty-—‘ Who is Charles ?”— 

“Charles Waterton—one to whom I am engaged—I told you so 
long since—O dear! what must I do?—What will Ma say when 
he comes ?” 

“Pon honour I don’t know,” replied he of the portable counting- 
house, “it seems to me to be a ticklish piece of business. Where 
is he coming from—lI’!l meet him and explain matters—what sort 
of a chap is he—you can give me a line to him, and I'll tell him to 
make himself at home at the Albion till further orders.” 

‘¢ How could I have been so careless,” interposed Amelia. 

At this moment, Beatrice burst into the room unusually excited— 
she stared at the confusion depicted on the countenance of her sis- 
ter, and putting a note into the hands of Amelia, she requested her 
to read it. The sisters stared at each other; and Amelia, compre- 
hending matters wonderfully, turned to the drysalter, who was 
pretty much recovered, and stood with-his hands in his pockets 
and back to the fire, as if he was now wide awake and “quite up to 
trap.” He guessed the meaning of Beatrice’s flurried looks, and 
leaving love to tell its own tale, he was silent. 

‘¢ You had a letter from Beatrice ?” enquired Amelia. 

‘¢ Most decidedly,” returned the merchant. 

“May I see it?” pursued the damsel. 

“ With pleasure,” and hereupon No.3, of the “ Tapper Cor- 
respondence” was produced; Beatrice crimsoned to her fingers’ 
ends—the note she had brought for Amelia’s perusal, was ae 
Alfred Corbett, informing her of his safe arrival per mail, and re- 
questing to know their dinner hour, which Beatrice in her very 
kind letter of invitation, had unfortunately omitted. Was there 
ever any thing so unfortunate ?—more letters misdirected !—more 
young gentlemen than wanted !—more lovers ina quandary, and no 
— of extrication ! 

‘I suppose,” resumed Amelia, “ that Caroline’s letter informed 
you of Ma’s invitation; for when I wrote mine, Beatrice said she 
could write a prettier, and Caroline declared, that she could beat 
either of us—accordingly, as the letters were to be franked, all three 
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were sent, that you might not be able to refuse all of us—will you 
ever forgive us?” , 

“Pooh! pooh !! pooh!!!” ejaculated Jerry, “ I see it all now— 
look at Caroline’s letter, and he hauled out No. 5, of the preceding 
letters—on reading it, spite of their mistakes, all three burst into a 
loud laugh, and at this moment Mrs. Wilson and Lucy entering— 
proceedings were adjourned to the hot-house, where cousin Jerry 
would wait for them while they summoned Caroline to a council of 
war. Accordingly, that no suspicions might be entertained of the 
hostile conclave, the merchant started for the conservatory at once, 
and on looking in at the window he saw Caroline, pretty dear! and 
a tall handsome lover already on the ground, decidedly enjoying a 
téte-d-téte—the gentleman was about to retire, when Caroline sum- 
moned the visitor to her assistance, and introduced the stranger as 
Mr. Augustus Hamilton—the mis-sent letters were read and re-read, 
and it was a very fortunate thing that the merchant was accustomed 
to ‘‘advice letters,” or else any body but a medical gentleman 
giving “‘ advice gratis,” would have been cleared out of the article. 

When Caroline had finished her say, Jeremiah related that 
Amelia and Beatrice were in the same plight, and were now wait- 
ing to hold a meeting and deliberate on affairs of the heart. Mr. 
Augustus Hamilton was summarily dismissed to his hotel, there to 
bide Miss Caroline’s sovereign will and pleasure ; and, as he knew 
Amelia’s beau, he carried a note with him; and Lucy being sub- 
poenaed to give evidence, Cousin Jerry was voted into the chair 
nem. dis. 

I shall now make short work of it—the three witches were fairly 
bewitched. Lucy brought a note for Amelia to all intents and pur- 
poses like those previously delivered to her sister. Matters were 
now urgent: the under footman was summoned to carry despatches, 
and they soon discovered, that like the cameleon possessors, they 
were ‘all right and all wrong.” Mrs. Wilson had a relative on 
the husband’s side, one of the then members for Manchester. Lucy 
had a beau an M.P. The three invitation letters were made into 
a packet for one. Lucy had out of kindness undertaken to convey 
the secretly written love letters of the three. Neither packet had 
been directed until they were sealed up, and from one of those strange 
errors that will happen even in the best regulated families, the two 
parcels were wrongly directed—the half dozen duly franked to their 
respective liege lords, and although it was difficult to tell where the 
mistake originated, certain it was, that it had taken place, and that 
no earthly power could now alter it. Under these circumstances 
Jeremiah volunteered to act as ambassador from the ladies. Lucy 
accompanied him as secretary, and so successfully did he perform 
his mission, that three invited yet unexpected guests were that day 
found at Mrs. Wilson’s dinner table, and when the cloth was re- 
moved, and the tale of the morning told—when the congratulations 
of each were offered up, every heart was overflowing with joy, and 
a brilliant evening of sunshine illumined countenances that, in 
the morning, had been overclouded with care. 

And how fared it with Lucy ?—on the same evening when the 
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646 The Cock-Crow. 


festive party were divided into little knots of lovers intent on their 
own respective felicities, Jeremiah Tapper produced No. 2, of his 
letters—this one, fortunately right in the address, he requested 
Lucy to read ; and when he saw her blushes mantling high—and 
her eyes suffused with tears, he read that he was accepted —that 
Lucy was his, and that he need no longer regret having been a 
rejected suitor—or that he had been spell-bound by those attrac- 
tions through which he had become acquainted with Lucy. Those 
who have seen him (as I have), at his own Christmas dinner, and 
watched the glowing eyes of Lucy as she contemplates the innocent 

rattle of three little pledges of mutual love—those who have seen 
him thus, and heard him relate the tale of the most eventful Christ- 
mas he ever had a hand in—those who have learned the grateful 
and affectionate comments of his three cousins, who are all happily 
settled in life through his mediation, all will acknowledge that 
cousin Jerry has no need to regret that he became entangled in 
the fascinations of three Lancashire Witches. ION. 


THE COCK-CROW. 


Birp who thus breakest on the silence due 
Of loneliest night, with clamour heard by few 


Save the all-watchful Hours, if in their flight, 
Thy ghostly trump, most vigilant chanticleer, 
They list—and with new fleetness thro’ the night 
Ply their untired career. 
In this dread stillness, the sepulchral hush 
Of life and all the host of living things, 
Thy lone far-sounding iteration brings 
An echo of the awful waves that rush 
Among the sands of that perfidious shore 
We call the Present, till our time is o’er ; 
While in the silent intermission shed 
Between the hours unborn and newly dead ; 
Thou chaunt’st the past day’s requiem ere the next 
Efface it from the busy brain of man, 
Who, by a thousand idle cares perplext, 
To the brief limit of his vital span 
Wastes as the yester-hour that vainly flew, 
To be forgotten too! 


Lone voice of darkness! Eastern legends say, 
That vigil note of thine is never still : 

Heard in the twilight of the morning grey, 

Or when high noon glares on the sultry hill, 
When winking Hesper’s eyelid in the west 
Sheds silence o’er each copse and dewy spray, 
When the late owlet’s self is gone torest, 
And death-like stillness binds each mortal breast, 
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Thou still hold’st watch with thy perpetual lay ; 
Counting the hours of ages—though the sound 

On sleep’s unconscious ear doth vainly fall, 

Or in the din of high orb’d noon is drowned : 

Still ever in each listening interval 

Upon the stillness comes thy constant call 

From undistinguishable distance bound, 

Like a far travelling voice of distant years 

That tells of other times to him the note that hears. 


Swift at the wakeful call the free thought flies, 

With wing unfettered o’er the hoary deep 

Of immemorial ages :”as in sleep 

Worlds of the past appear, and men arise 

From tombs of other times to life newborn, 

The warrior, and the sophist, and. the sage, 

Back to the fathers of the world’s first age. 

When that high peal of thine first woke the morn 

There was no solemn gloom—no sadness then 
In that high lay ! 

To the strong races of primeval men, 

Fresh in their secular prime, what was a day ? 

Life’s sun arose with unabated force, 

Rejoicing as a giant in its course. 


Yet they went by—and other days came on— 
Times of renown—whose tale hath long been told, 
The glory of the Pharaohs—Memphis old, 
Ecbatana, or “ that great Babylon.” 

They scaled the heavens in height, and one by one 
Went down the steep of ages ; in their pride— 
Along the glittering stream which mortals call 
The world, because it seemeth all in all, 

To them who toss amid its foam and noise 

Its all-absorbing whirl of cares and joys— 

An ever present, ever passing tide 

Which near the edge of one unfathomed fall, 
Glides smoothest—’ere ’tis lost to living eye ; 

And so the glory of the world goes by ! 


That strain of thine was of a different mood, 
Once in the dawn of an all-glorious day, 


Though dark to mortal sense. The morn gleamed grey 


On Pilate’s hall—when the Redeemer stood :— 

To satisfy the strictly righteous law 

Unchangeable, which angels read in awe, 

Far above earthly thought, of perfect good :— 

He stood alone—abandoned in that hour 

By earth and heaven, to the grave’s dreadful power, 
But not by his all-righteous fortitude— 

Hell triumphed—earth deserted—and heaven wept, 
Creation shrunk aghast: ’twas then thy note 
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Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse. 


Found an eternal record, as it smote 
On Peter’s heart—where faith a moment slept. 


Then not in anger but in sorrow turned 

The mild sad sternness of much-injured love 
The heavenly searching eye; touching above 
All earthly fear ; and Peter’s bosom burned 
With sense of its unutterable wrong 

To god-like goodness in its hour of sorrow 
O could thy clarion for an instant borrow 
The sense then wakened by its matin song ! 
In that sad hour of pain’s extremity 

The faithful servant from his master dear 
For one weak moment turned in human fear, 
Alas, how long—and by what sins are we 
Kept loitering in pure wantonness aloof — 

O for a heart of flesh to feel that last reproof! 


No trump that ever pealed to human ear, 
The loftiest note of victory’s high strain 
On Marathon—or Crecy’s glorious plain 
Was e’er so full of triumph or of fear, 

No sound so big with portent shall be shed 
On mortal ear again, on this low earth, 

To speak of human empire’s fall or birth, 
Till the last trumpet shall awake the dead, 
Bursting the graves of ages; great and small, 
The ransomed, but forgetful sons of men, 
To meet the eye that looked on Peter then, 
At the third note of thy accusing call : 

But not, as then, in love and mercy deep ; 


O for a call to rouse man from his fatal sleep ! 
J. U. &. 


REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 
SECOND SERIES. 


IX (and last).—MR. AND MRS. LITTLEDALE. 


“ Analogy is a very beautiful thing, and very much like the moon— 
that is, most delightful to talk about, but, if people say aright, very apt 
to produce Lunacy, or in other words, a confusion of ideas. Never 
argue from analogy, or you are very likely to be led into a swamp, over 
the head and ears, as if you had followed a Will o’the Wisp—those 
dear little fairy-like lights I have so often, in crossing Dartmoor, in 
Devonshire, gazed on with almost supernatural pleasure.” 

“ What a strange beginning to your tale, Mrs. Griffiths,” said my old 
acquaintance, Dr. B——, that very awful reviewer, who was come to 
take his tea with me. ‘“ What can Analogy have to do with the story 
of a ‘ Monthly Nurse ?’” 

“ That is the worst of gentlemen belonging to your profession,” 
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answered I, smiling very provokingly in his face. “ You never will, if 
you can help it, let people teil their stories in their own way. Suffer 
them to begin in the middle, or, the end of them, if they choose it, or 
even, as I have done now, a great way off, of course with an 
artist’s design to produce some excellent effect or other, known only to 
the craft. You would cramp up us poor authors within a parcel of 
whale-bone rules, until we walked about as stiff as an effigy.”’ 

“ Rules are very important things,” replied Dr. B ,very solemnly. 
“If we critics did not impose some upon you, skittish, fly-away poets 
and authors, where do you think the whole race of you would be 
by this time? Breaking your bones or your necks perchance over some 
precipice or other, or rushing down some gaping, fathomless abyss, like 
Quintius Curtius, and never would be seen again upon the habitable 
globe.” 

“ To the inexpressible regret of gentlemen of your cloth,” I exclaimed 
good-humouredly. ‘ Of what use would the butcher be if he had no in- 
nocent sheep and lambs to immolate ? no lowing ox, no grunting swine 
to slay?” ‘The occupation of Othello would be gone; and the sooner 
you plunged in after us the better,” I added. 

Dr. B smiled, and asked me ‘‘ what I intended to do with my 
analogy ?” 

“ To make better use of it than any of you gentlemen logicians do,” 
answered I, “ or have ever done; listen to the end of my high ar- 
gument.”’ . 

“‘ Give me another cup of tea, first,” said my visitor ; ‘‘ and let it be a 
little stronger than the last.” 

* You will injure your nerves, my dear Sir, with such powerful doses 
of green hyson,” I argued; “ no wonder you write such cutting re- 
marks, enough to make a poor unlucky dog of an author commit suicide; 
but never mind; hear my next sentence about analogy—must I read 
over the first one again?” 

“ It is not at all necessary,” said my friend, with a slight corrugation 
of his learned brow, “I recollect every word of it.” So I read on 
as follows :— 

“ For once though, I am indebted to this same beautiful uncertainty, 
this moon-like spirit of analogy, which, like its prototype, is of all sizes ; 
from a slender silver crescent, fit for the bow of Diana, or one of the 
lady archers in Lord’s cricket-ground, up to a great, round, staring thing, 
big as a warming-pan, which always has a red face, as it rises from its 
couch ; I am certainly indebted to analogy for my present resolution, 
which is, that I intend for awhile to rest from my labours in the nursing 
line ; not that my note-book is exhausted — no, thanks to my own obser- 
vations, and the follies, feelings, and misfortunes of others, I have yet a 
goodly store of stirring tales to tell, in my old-fashioned way ; but that, 
as all created things need repose, why so do I; and, God willing, I mean 
to fold up my mind, like a dormouse, for a few months, and fall into a 
delicious state of torpor ; when, like a giantess refreshed, I probably may, 
if lovingly invited so to do by my attached friend the public, renew my 
pleasing toils, and give them the benefit of both my waking and sleeping 
thoughts and aspirations. Yes, the sun goes down to rest every evening, 
the stars put on their night-caps and retire for a season, the cows and calves, 
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650 Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse. 


and geese and ducks, all seek repose ; the bees and birds all creep into 
their hives and nests, so that we have not the hum of the one or the song 
of the other, during some space of time; it is then but right that an 
author, if it were only for decency’s sake, should make himself scarce 
for awhile. Thus, at the end of this year, I now gracefully make my 
bow (curteseys are quite out of fashion), and wish my beloved readers a 
merry Christmas, and a happy—What! shall I limit their delights to a 
scanty twelvemonth ? No!—may their happiness never be bounded by 
the limitation of Time itself. There is a region beyond the old, hoary- 
headed fellow’s flight or comprehension, where his scythe and hour-glass 
are equally unknown, and the stench of corrupting dead bodies, of every 
kind and sort, cannot approach !” 

“ Wheugh !” exclaimed my visitor, pushing back his chair from the 
fire, and throwing up his hands in a kind of. horror. ‘* Why what sort 
of a rhapsody are you writing? In the name of common sense and 
sober outraged reason, pray come down into the precincts of Time and 
Space, and order your old Bridget to bring us in another box of coals, 
this foggy, cold night ; and tell me, my good, kind woman too, if you can 
give me a bed here? for I do not like the thoughts of turning out such a 
night as this.” . 

“ And is that all you say to my affecting leave-taking ?” I asked. 
“ You ought to have applied your handkerchief to your eyes, if it had 
only been for politeness’ sake.” 

“I will leave your tender friend the public to do so;’’ he answered, 
laughing, “but, at any rate, I will compliment you on your good sense in 
giving your mind a comfortable nap, now in the depth of winter; you 
can sit nearer your fire when reading, or knitting, or knotting, than you 
could with your desk before you there at the table. I perfectly approve of 


‘your determination to retire for awhile; I suppose you mean though 


to give them a story at parting ?” 

“ To be sure I do; and itis meant as a hit at you gentlemen, and an 
affectionate hint to my own sex, not to have a pretty, young, female cousin, 
or friend, staying with them, during the time that they, with matron 
duties bound, are confined within the narrow limits of their own 
sleeping apartments or dressing-rooms, and their loving lords or masters 
are roving about the house or the world, seeking peace but finding none ; 
deprived, as they necessarily are, for a few weeks, of the society of that 
beloved-one, they have chosen to be their mate and home-companion 
through life. Solitude is a very trying thing: and as man is a gregarious 
animal, he naturally seeks society ; let him have then one of his own sex to 
bear him company during these necessary separations, or some kind 
mother or aunt to make his tea and take care of him, but provide him not 
with a fair seductive creature, who answers to the name of ‘ Coz,’ and 
who offers to mend his gloves, or sew on a shirt button, when his amiable 
wife is incapable of doing it for him, Now for my exemplification.” 


There is a surgeon of very extensive practice and high celebrity, who 
was once living at the west end of London, and whom I shall designate 
as Mr. Littledale; he is about one of the handsomest men I ever saw, 
tall, well-proportioned, of a noble presence, and very expressive manly 
features ; most captivating manners also has this professional gentleman, 
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and a certain gallantry to the ladies, that makes him a great favourite with 
them. 

In attending a certain baronet, who had received a fracture of a leg, 
from a fall from his horse, Mr. Littledale had an opportunity of seeing 
his only child, a most lovely girl named Elizabeth ; and so charmed be- 
came they with each other, and so fine a fellow did he appear also to the 
father, that he gave his consent to their union, taking care, however, to 
settle all her large fortune on herself. They were married, and had a 
most elegant house to reside in, with every luxury that can be thought 
of, Mr. Littledale only attending to a few of his best patients, and that 
more to oblige them, than to benefit himself. 

I attended the lady of this celebrated surgeon, during two of her con- 
finements, and as she was quite as beautiful for a woman, as he was for a 
man, it may be supposed that the children of such parents were very 
lovely ones indeed. Skilled as I am in baby-knowledye, never did I see 
two more healthy, perfect little rogues than those boys which came one 
year after another, to bless the union of Mr. and Mrs, Littledale. 

During her second accouchement, the kind and tender Elizabeth, in- 
vited her cousin Clara, a girl a year or two younger than herself, to come 
and stay with her, that she might make breakfast for Mr. Littledale, and 
relieve him somewhat from that loneliness and ennuz, of which he had so 
bitterly complained during her first confinement. 

I never much liked this Clara Fancourt, but why I should not do so I 
never could at that time account for. She was extremely lively, thought- 
less, and good-tempered, to a fault; had large, saucy-looking black eyes, 
and dark hair, which hung in ringlets, long and shining, round her face 
and throat. She was an orphan I learned, but had, like her cousin 
Elizabeth, a very handsome fortune, full thirty thousand pounds. She 
resided, when at home, in Sloane-street, Chelsea, where, with her maid, 
she boarded with a most respectable lady, who had formerly been her 
governess, but was now extremely well married to a gentleman in the 
city, who allowed her to receive her old pupil, on very handsome terms, 
as an inmate of their house, and take her to visit with them, as if she 
had been their sister. 

Mrs. Littledale was very delicate with all her beauty, so could not take 
her place at table, after her second accouchement, for full six weeks, 
during which time her cousin Clara did every thing in her power to ren- 
der the husband as comfortable as he possibly could be under such cir- 
cumstances, whilst his wife, happy to hear that he never spent an even- 
ing out, and looked more contented than he did before, when her first 
child was born, continually expressed her thanks to her dear Clara for 
the great sacrifice she was making, in staying with her, during so dull a 
time, and being so kind to her dear George. I did not like this posture 
of affairs at all, nor the excited looks of the young lady, when she 
heard Mr. Littledale’s rap at the street door. I observed, too, more 
than once, that a slight shade of rouge was added to the natural colour 
of her cheeks, when she went down to breakfast, after coming in for a 
moment to look upon her cousin Elizabeth, and report how she and 
the little-one had passed the preceding night; also that she dressed her- 
self for the téte-a-téte dinners with Mr. Littledale, much more than was 
as I thought necessary ; all her silks and muslins were brought out one 
after another in array against him, and I once raised the colour into her 
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face, through the rouge, by saying, impertinently enough I must own, 
“What! another new dress, Miss Clara! There seems no end to your 
wardrobe! A blue silk yesterday, and a pink one to-day! Whata sum 
you must spend every year with your dress-maker!” 

“ Mr. Littledale dearly loves to see ladies elegantly dressed,” said his 
poor wife ; “and I am very glad Clara is so considerate to put on some 
of her finery to please him. I must begin, Mrs. Griffiths, to think of 
some new caps and dresses for myself, for I have sadly neglected my 
dress of late. Clara, my love, what sort of sleeves are worn now ? I do 
not mean short ones, like those of yours, but what will suit me best, now 
I am a matron.” 

I could not help remarking at that moment how much more really 
beautiful was Elizabeth Littledale, in her plain white muslin wrapper, 
sitting up in her easy chair, the glossy ringlets of her light brown hair 
straying forth from beneath her small lace cap, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon, than her cousin Clara, in her dashing low dress of pink satinet, 
set off with blonde, and her long dangling ringlets of black hair, through 
the openings of which the artificial bloom on her cheeks glowed like a 
sunset, seen through the branches of a weeping-willow. Yet Mr. Little- 
dale at that moment I believe, thought much more of the meretricious 
charms of the one, than the feminine and real loveliness of the other. 

I am entirely unacquainted whether Mrs. Littledale entertained any 
suspicions afterwards, that all was not going on quite well in the sanctuary 
of her own home, for when I saw her next, on a call of kindness, she was 
in the country, with her own maid, her two infant boys, fair as cherubs, 
their servant, and two others, as change of air was prescribed for her, 
and a cottage was taken for her on Hampstead-heath : Miss Fancourt 
was also staying with her cousin, but seemed restless and uneasy, espe- 
cially if my eye rested for a moment on her figure. She dreaded lest I 
should perceive more than she wished me or any one in the world to sus- 
pect. Mr. Littledale, having still his professional duties to attend to, 
more especially lecturing at one of the London hospitals, we saw very 
little of him. His lady informed me that she should need my services 
again in about three months, but, having an engagement just at that 
time, I was most unwillingly obliged to promise her, that I would try 
and provide her another nurse ; but I staid a few days with her at that 
time, and was glad to perceive that at any rate she had no idea of the 
lengths to which her cousin Clara had gone, in order to charm her hus- 
band, during her late indisposition, before she left town for Hampstead. 

** You seem quite out of spirits here, Clara;” said her fair cousin, “I 
fear you do not like Hampstead.” 

“ To own to you the truth, Elizabeth, I do not ;” answered the young 
lady, deeply blushing. ‘As you are now so much recovered, I shall 
return to Chelsea and go on again in my old way; I think I have paid 
you a pretty considerable visit.”’ 

Nothing could be urged further after this candid confession of her 
cousin’s dislike to Hampstead, so the young lady packed up her finery 
and departed. I also left a few days after, promising I would make a 
point of coming down to see how she went on, as soon as I could arrange 
to do it, and to seek out a nurse. 

In about six weeks after this, I redeemed my word, and found the fair 
lady of the cottage on the Heath in a high state of mental anxiety. She 
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had seen her husband once only during that period, when he paid her a 
hurried visit, and intimated to her pretty plainly, that as he was going 
to receive two or three house-pupils, he did not wish her to come to his 
town residence, but that he hoped to be able to get time enough soon to 
come down oftener to see her at Hampstead. Then kissing his two 
pretty boys, and leaving a cold salute on his wife’s cheek, he drove off 
in the only carriage that he kept, urging as an excuse for depriving her 
entirely of its use, that he wanted it every day in his profession. 

Since the hour of this visit, Mrs. Littledale became uneasy and ab- 
stracted. She told me more than once during the day I spent with her, 
that she had an inward conviction that something was wrong with Mr. 
Littledale : that he loved her not so much as formerly, and that she was 
sure she had acted wrong in leaving him, even though her health, she 
had been assured by himself and a physician his friend, required the 
bracing air she at present inhaled. —* It is my opinion, Mrs. Griffiths,” 
added this lovely woman, sighing heavily, ‘‘ that husbands should never 
be left too long by themselves; impressions are much sooner effaced 
from the hearts of men, than from those of women, and it would have 
been far better for me, to have lost my life at once, rather than he, my 
own George, should, through absence, become cold towards me. I have 
made up my mind: I will, at all hazards, return to my own house, tell 
him at once my feelings, and insist on remaining there with him, what- 
ever may be the consequence. 

Just at this moment, a letter arrived for Mrs. Littledale, from her 
cousin Clara Fancourt, telling her of an offer she had just received of 
marriage, and how very happy she felt at Chelsea. She mentioned one 
or two balls she had been invited to, and detailed the dresses she meant 
to wear at each of them, then, after “ sending kisses to the dear, beauti- 
ful children,”’ she concluded by saying, “ that she was quite angry with 
Littledale, for never once calling upon her in Sloane Street; but she 
supposed he was so taken up with his horrid anatomical preparations at 
home, and his young men there, that he could not spare the time to come 
and see her.” 

“Clara might have come hither once during all this time, and enquired 
after my health in person,” said Mrs. Littledale, after reading this heart- 
less epistle ; ‘all the people seem to be forgetting me! I will not stay 
at this place another day. I will accompany you to town, Mrs. Griffiths, 
I am determined, and the children and servants may come after me,” 
and she rang the bell for one of the best-looking carriages, standing ever 
ready on the Heath, to be hired immediately, and ordered her own 
woman to get herself in readiness to attend her, offering me a seat in 
the carriage to town. 

Away we drove to Mr. Littledale’s house at the west end of London ; 
the footman, Thomas, on seeing his mistress stop at the door, on the 
steps of which he was lounging, instead of flying and opening the carriage 
door, and assisting his lady to alight, disappeared into the house like a 
shot, leaving the driver to do his office for him. 

There was something in this simple act of negligence, that I saw 
agitated the poor lady very much ; she gave me her purse, to pay the 
man, and stood then on the steps of her own door, irresolute what to do, 
but at length collecting all her force, she went forward, mounted the 
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stairs, and entered the drawing-room; I know not for what reason, but I 
followed her, and there beheld, reclining carelessly on a sopha, drawn 
close to the fire, with wine and fruit before her, and Mr. Littledale seated 
close by her side, the perfidious and intriguing Clara Fancourt ! 

For one brief moment Mrs. Littledale stood with a vague and uncer- 
tain gaze fixed upon her cousin, who rose up instantly, and trembling 
from head to foot, returned her gaze. The wronged wife, pure and con- 
fiding, could not at first be assured, as to the identity of the person of 
Clara, or the inconstancy of her own beloved husband. She experienced 
then, as Moore beautifully has it— 

“that pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom when betrayed.” 
And “ congealed was the fountain” of her being. By slow degrees, as 
reason and consciousness forced upon her the hateful certainty, that her 
near and fondly beloved relative, and the adored partner of her bosom, 
the father of her children, had deceived and injured her, she felt in- 
deed “ congealed.” 

When at length the full conviction of her wretchedness came with all its 
accumulating weight upon her, the hapless wife neither fainted, went into 
hysterics, nor poured forth a flood of reproaches upon the two delinquents. 
It was a pitiable sight to see her, pale as her own dress, and trembling 
as if she had been the culprit, seat herself upon a chair close to the door, 
as if she did not wish, or had no right, to interrupt the comfortable téte 
a téte she had just witnessed. Mr. Littledale himself appeared shocked 
and subdued, by the patient endurance and extreme agitation of his lovely 
wife. A rush of tenderness came back into his bosom; and I verily 
believe, that at that moment, he hated the perfidious and seductive girl 
who had caused such misery to a virtuous and confiding woman ! 

What situations of mighty effect do natural passions produce! What 
sublime tragedy is there portrayed, when anguish, remorse, jealousy, or 
rage take possession of the human heart! Garrick or Kemble could 
not have exclaimed with equal fervour and pathos the words “ Elizabeth! 
beloved Elizabeth!" as did then the conscience-struck and self-con- 
demned Mr. Littledale. 

It is I believe, really true, what I have heard men affirm of themselves 
more than a hundred times, as if it were an extenuation of their fault, 
that at the very time they are led into the grossest error and infidelity, 
the heart itself has very little or nothing to do in the matter. If it be 
any consolation to a wife so wronged, she may take such “ flattering 
unction to her soul,” and firmly believe, that she may still be the 
dearest, and, indeed, the only idol of his heart’s-worship, although he 
may kneel at other shrines, and offer incense there. Our sex, so diffe- 
rent, can hardly understand this ; it may be as well that we never should 
perfectly comprehend it, except as a matter of belief, but it is a creed I 
have adopted from conviction ; so I would advise any lady situated as 
was poor Mrs. Littledale at that moment, to accept the returning homage 
of her liege lord as she did, and meekly receive the penitent. 

Miss Clara Fancourt very soon perceived by the present posture of 
affairs, that that house was no longer a home to her, as it had been. I 
afterwards found, that from the very day she had left her cousin’s cot- 
tage at Hampstead, she had never been to reside at Chelsea at all, but 
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with a shameless impudence, had given herself up entirely to the passion 
she dared to feel, for the very handsome husband of her relative. The 
consequences of this intimacy may be foreseen, and even in the midst of 
her own unhappiness, the tender and truly charitable Elizabeth, felt for 
the exposure likely to take place, respecting the evident situation of the 
imprudent Clara. 

“Take her to Hampstead, Mrs. Griffiths,’ said this truly angelic 
woman ; “let her reside in the cottage there until Go, Clara 
Fancourt, it is impossible that we should ever reside together under one 
roof ; but I will trust to the honour of my husband, that if you are treated 
with humanity and womanly consideration by me, that he will hold no 
clandestine intercourse with you further; and when you are in a condition 
again to be seen, I shall require it from you, that you fix your residence 
in a distant county, or even go and spend your large income either in 
Italy or France.” 

I took the passive hand of Miss Clara Fancourt, and led her from the 
room, saying to her in the spirit of her cousin’s charity, which I had 
gathered from herself, or I believe I should have spoken much more 
harshly, “Is it your pleasure, Miss Fancourt, that I should accompan 
you to Hampstead, or shall a coach be ordered to take you to Chelsea? 





? ’ 

“* Whichever you please,” said the young lady very sullenly. ‘ Since 
I am to be the victim, it little matters where I shall reside.” 

We got together into a hackney chariot for which I sent, and I de- 
posited her safe and sound at the cottage, telling her on the road, “ That 
it would be to her interest, to keep up appearances as well as she could; 
that her wardrobe should be sent to her, and her own servant as soon 
as possible; and I advised her to wear a large shawl, as if she were an 
invalid, to conceal her figure from the prying eyes of the servants.” 

It was now getting very late, so I took my leave of the crest-fallen 
Miss Clara, and departed, she scarcely deigning to address me, or to 
thank me for my advice. I did not like the expression of her eyes, nor 
the rigidity of the muscles round her mouth. ‘There was an air of de- 
fiance about her, and haughty determination, which made me thmk that 
the sooner she was persuaded to reside in another kingdom than the one 
containing Mr. Littledale, the better. 

As I said before, I had an engagement precisely at the time that Mrs. 
Littledale wished for my attendance on her, but I recommended to her 
another nurse, and went where I was expected, namely, to attend a lady 
of distinction in Park-Lane, who afforded me an opportunity of making 
many notes for my book, and witnessing many strange things, that the 
world has not the slightest notion of. What an insight do we Monthly 
Nurses have into the families of the noble and the rich; and what com- 
plicated occurrences do we there get a¢quainted with. There is no end 
to the variety—the different patterns into which human circumstances 
may be woven. Like the shaking of a great kaleidoscope, all the pas- 
sions, follies, and vices of mankind, are thrown into different figures and 
forms, as we pass from one house to another ; but the colours themselves 
that compose these endless patterns, are the same in all instances. Pas- 
sions, follies, and vices, are the bits of glass and tinsel, which make up 
the materials for the numerous displays. 

Mrs. Littledale kept her word; she would not again leave the society 
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of her husband, so I found her in her own house at the west-end of the 
town, when I had finished my engagement in Park-Lane: but alas, | 
found her most dangerously ill, and a little girl about a week old they 
told me, laying by her side; the nurse I had provided for her was in 
attendance, and the whole house in a state of confusion—the lady knew 
me not. 

It was natural that I should ask all the particulars of the case from 
my female aide-de-camp the nurse, who gave it me nearly as follows, 
although I was obliged to correct, in some degree, her pronunciation of 
many of the words she used. 

It seemed that a day or two after her confinement, when she was 
gazing upon what she conceived to be the extreme beauty of her infant, 
she expressed herself in such strong tones of excitement, that her medical 
attendant, (it not being customary for any professional gentleman in such 
cases to attend on his own wife), declared it as his opinion, that puerperal 
fever was coming on. She became restless, irritable, had much redness 
about the eyes, a high pulse, great pain on pressure, shiverings, and 
finally delirium. Dr. B. was instantly sent for, and Mr. Littledale, 
more from old friendship than any doubt, he said, of the skill of that 
most eminent physician, insisted on it, that Dr. C. his private friend, 
should meet him in consultation. 

** Well,” said I, “ and what did they call it between them? and what 
remedies did they prescribe ?” 

“‘ That was the mischief of it,” answered the nurse, shaking her head, 
“they could not agree about the symptoms, the dinoses, I think, they 
called it.” , 

“ Proceed,” said I, “ I know what you mean—the diagnosis, or nature 
of the disease.” 

“ Dr. B. insisted upon it, that the lady was labouring under puerperal 
fever,” said the nurse ; “ and he ordered at least thirty leeches to be ap- 
plied to her sides, besides violent bleeding in the arm: but Dr. C., 
Master’s friend, insisted on it too, that there was no inflammation at all, 
and that bleeding, in her low nervous state, would kill her.” 

“¢T tell you that the peritoneum is highly inflamed,’ said Dr. B. ; 
‘that it is a decided case of peritonites, and that copious bleeding alone 
can relieve her.’ 

*« Again Dr. C. persisted, ‘that it was not a fever of that type; that 
no certain opinion could be given of it; he feared that madness was in 
the family of the lady, and that insanity had been induced by some 
recent disturbance of mind; indeed, his friend, Mr. Littledale,’ he said, 
‘had assured him his lady had been greatly affected lately by some 
domestic misfortunes, and that it was his own decided opinion, that 
bleeding wouid do her no good.’ ” 

Be it known that I gathered all the preceding information, not exactly 
from the words of the nurse, but I made out hers as well as I possibly 
could, supplying by my own knowledge of medical terms, a sense to 
the jargon substituted for them by her. 

“ Well,” said I, impatiently, “and what conclusion did they come to 
about this unhappy lady ; who, if something is not done for her imme- 
diately, will die in another four-and-twenty hours? I will speak to Mr. 
Littledale myself.—Whose opinion did he abide by ?” 
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Why both the doctors wrote,” said the nurse ; “and when they went 
away they parted in high words, Dr. C— saying, ‘ That he would never 
meet Dr. B— again on any case whatever,’ and Dr. B— declaring ‘ That 
it was puerperal fever; he would stake his professional skill on it, and 
his head together ; and that if they did not use prompt measures the 
patient would be lost.’ ” 

“ Has she been bled, then?” I cried: “ Have the leeches been 
applied ?” 

“ No,” answered the nurse, with some slight signs of impatience ; “my 
master was determined to go by the advice of his friend, Dr. C—, and 
his own opinion, and he says that she will do very well, when the opiate 
they have given her has taken effect.” 

“ Do very well!” said I; “ yes, she will soon be in another world, 
if we do not instantly treat the disease properly. Dr. B— is right: 
she must lose full twenty ounces of blood by the arm, without delay, 
and three dozen of leeches must be procured instantly.” 

“ Then you may put them on yourself,” answered the nurse sulkily, 
“for I shall not. We have two doctors to one against the leeches, 
and I know Dr. C— to be a capital man! Besides, what right have 
you to interfere? You have given up this concern to me, and I shall 
go by the advice of my master and his friend the physician.” 

“ This poor lady,” answered I, with becoming spirit, ** asked me to 
take the charge of her, in the first instance. I could not see to her my- 
self just then, but procured you—I am now at leisure; and her life shall 
not be sacrificed; I understand this business quite as well as Dr. B—, 
who is the first physician in his line, and I am resolved that she shall 
profit by his advice, and I will go down now and tell Mr. Littledale my 
opinion.” 

« Sir,” said I, abruptly entering his private room, “ your lady will not 
survive another day, if the excess of this fever is not abated ; her crjes 
and delirium are dreadful. For God’s sake let me apply the leeches, 
and do you come up and take full twenty ounces of blood from her. Let 
us knock down the enemy at once: nothing but decided treatment can 
save her. She is raving now that they have killed her infant, though 
the poor little thing is sleeping quietly near her. Pray, Sir, do not 
hesitate; I have had much experience in puerperal fevers, and will 
stake my existence that Dr. B— is right.” 

“ Are you aware, Mrs. Griffiths, that she has madness in her family 7” 
said Mr. Littledale; but, as he said this, his eyes sought the ground: 
truth spoke not in his tones. I became in a moment suspicious, and, 
feeling the extreme urgency of the case, I had the hardihood to say, 

“ Certainly, Sir, the cousin of your lady has manifested signs of ab- 
erration of mind, acting as she has done; but for Mrs, Littledale her- 
self, she never exhibited the slightest shade of madness, unless, indeed, 
it was in taking so very designing a young lady into her house. Is 
it at her suggestion that you refuse to bleed Mrs. Littledale ?” 

When I reflect upon what a termigant I must have appeared at that 
interview, my only wonder is, that the master of the house did not take 
me by the head and shoulders, and turn me out of it. 

But no! as I said before, I carried too many guns for him. He 
turned exceedingly pale, when I mentioned Miss Fancourt, but gazl¢ 
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made him a coward. “If you are assured,” said he, “ that Mrs. Little- 
dale will be relieved by what you propose, I will consent ; but remember 
it shall be done at your own risk.” 

“I have the opinion of Dr. B— to bear me out,” said I indignantly ; 
“ but time is wasted, Sir. Have you your lancets?” And I led the way 
into the poor lady’s apartment. 

“ | have put the child into another room,” said the nurse, tossing her 
head ; “it cried so much, I feared it would disturb its mother. I shall 
go there myself, since another has taken my place.” 

- You shall not stop me,” screamed out the poor delirious lady, at- 
tempting to get out of bed, but too weak to effect her purpose, even if 
she had not been restrained by her own woman, and the housemaid, who 
held her by main force there. 

“ Wretches!”’ continued she, gnashing her teeth, “ you have killed 
amongst you my poor baby, and now you want to smother me.” 

In a few minutes full twenty ounces of blood had been taken from 
that fair arm, and four-and-twenty leeches applied to her side. She 
fainted under the application, but the fever had been arrested in its 
course ; actually knocked down with the violent remedy we had adminis- 
tered. She fell off into a tranquil sleep, whilst I watched by her side, 
assisted by the two female servants, and from time to time looked in 
upon by Mr. Littledale, who expressed a great deal of interest for his 
lady, but I did not altogether like the expression of his eyes. How is it 
that we can tutor the lips to assert falsehoods, but never the instruments 
of vision? They are entirely under the dominion of the soul, and are 
never false to their allegiance ; yet, strange to say, with two such true 
witnesses ever staring us in the face, we prefer generally the evidence of 
the prevaricating tongue, and then we are astonished that we are so often 

v 

For my own part I have accustomed myself, for years past, to consult 
only the soul’s orucles—the eyes, in all my dealings with mankind and 
though I am constantly shocked at the great contradiction between the 
outward speech and the inward thought, the duplicity that I hear every 
hour of the day, as if people were unconscious that the falsehoods they 
utter, might all be detected by those who can read spirit-language. 
Though I very seldom meet with a perfect accordance between the two 
great organs of expression, the eyes and tongue, still I would not give up 
my study of the former for all the blandishments that the latter could 
utter. 

I once found an illustration of this discrepancy which struck me as 
a very forcibleone! “Is Mrs. Forbes at home?” I enquired. The 
answer of the servant was “ No! she is gone out.” Thus spoke the 
lying mouth. I saw the lady, Mrs. Forbes, through the windows of her 
house as I approached. ‘These windows were the eyes, and they spake 
truth—Mrs. Forbes was not gone out. 

Now, through the windows of Mr. Littledale’s house—his eyes—I 
plainly perceived, although his lips told a different tale, that he did not 
wish his lady to recover, for the allurements of Miss Clara had at that 
time weaned him from his first and honourable attachment. I heartily 
despised them both. 

“T think she will recover, after all,” I said, when I perceived her 
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calmly sleeping, and found her pulse had subsided nearly to the tone of 
health ; “‘ God grant that her mind may recover also; that this notion 
of her child being destroyed may be banished from it. I hear the poor 
little thing wailing now, no doubt wanting its proper nourishment: I 
think | will just step into the other room, and see whether that ill-temper- 
ed woman I sent here, manages it better than she did its poor mother.” 

“ The baby seems restless, Mrs. Forest,’’ said I. “ Does it feed 
well? Perhaps, after all, it would be the wisest plan for us, to seek out 
some healthy young woman, with plenty of milk, as they seldom thrive 
when brought up by hand.”’ 

“ The child will do well enough,” muttered out Mrs. Forest, “ if it is 
not interfered with. I think I am capable of seeing to it, although you 
have taken my place near its mamma.” 

** What nonsense you talk, good woman,” said I; “ when Death stood 
at our doors here, grinning in our very faces, what matters it who can 
put him off for a little longer? I dare say you have had enough to do 
with the infant ; I am sure | have had enough to do with the mother, and 
moartaly tired I am, I do assure you. I think this is the ninth day, is it 
not ?”’ 

‘I know nothing about it,” tartly replied the nurse; “and I assure 
you I would not have come to this pretty nursing concern at all, if I had 
thought of how I should have been treated.” 

“ That you could have pleased yourself about, Mrs. Forest,” said I; 
“T sent you here as my deputy, and if I could have come myself it might 
have saved this poor lady much suffering ; but I suppose you did the best 
you could under circumstances. I have been in such a constant state of 
bustle and excitement, that I declare I have not had time to look at the 
any, once. Is it a boy or girl? Pray uncover it, and let me see its 
ace.” 

“I shall do no such thing,” said the ill-tempered and deeply offended 
Mrs. Forest, “‘ unless you mean to take the management of it yourself, 
and turn me out of my place altogether.” 

“ I certainly shall,” answered I, “‘ if you ever presume to give the poor. 
little babe any more of that Godfrey’s Cordial ; I declare the bottle is 
half empty. I shall take the liberty of putting it for the future in my 
room. What hundreds of children are murdered by this horrid sleeping 
stuff,” 

“ You may take the charge of it yourself, Mrs. Griffiths,” said the 
woman, tossing the moaning infant into my lap, “I shall be very glad to 
wash my hands of the whole business ;’ and she began packing up her 
clothes. 

“‘ I accept the charge, Mrs. Forest,” said I, “ and, if you please, I will 
pay you now for the time you have been here.” 

«“ I shall not take it from you, ma’am,” cried the woman, in a rage, 
“ T shall go down to Mr. Littledale, and report the infamous manner in 
which I have been treated.” 

“Stop a moment, Mrs. Forest,” I exclaimed, having uncovered the 
face of the babe, and contemplated it for half a minute; “ this infant is 
considerably more than nine days old.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” answered the woman, turning as pale 
as death. “ Do you mean to insinuate that I have changed the children ?” 
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“ Children!” said I. ‘ What children is it you are speaking of? 
Mrs. Littledale had but one. This cannot be hers. I will investigate 
this matter, depend upon it.” 

Just at this moment I fancied I heard a sound in the lady’s apartment 
adjoining ; and I ran into it, with the infant in my arms. It was still 
moaning, evidently labouring under the narcotic. 

“ What child is that ?” feebly exclaimed the lady, waking up from her 
long and most salutary sleep ; “ mine, alas, is dead; I dreamed that it 
died long ago; yet, now I hear a baby's voice! Ah, Mrs. Griffiths, you 
here? then I am in safe hands!” 

“ To be sure you are, dearest lady,” said I, “how do you feel now ? 
You must have some refreshment immediately.” 

“Tell me first, Mrs. Griffiths,” said Mrs. Littledale, ‘‘ did not my 
child die many days ago? Tell me the truth, let me conjure you; 
dreams are sometimes so very strong, that they seem realities; can I be 
mistaken ? Did not my child die?” 

*« Not that I know of, my dear lady,” I answered, not well knowing 
what to say in her precarious state, “ pray keep yourself composed : you 
have been very ill, and are now so weak, that talking is not good for 
you ; rest satisfied that I will take care of you, and of this poor little 
bleating thing I have here, for whom I mean to seek a milk-nurse.”’ 

“ Thank God,” said the lady, “ it was only a dream then ; my precious, 
beautiful, little girl lives ;’ and after taking some chicken-broth, Mrs. 
Littledale fell again into a deep and most renovating sleep. 

“ This is most extraordinary,” thought I, seating myself in the large 
arm-chair, and undressing the baby, that I might carefully examine~it 
from head to foot. Her “ beautiful little girl;” I mentally exclaimed ; 
“why, it is as brown as a Japan tea-urn, and as unlike her two lovely 
boys, as she is to Nine days old, indeed! Why, this child is 
full three weeks old, and is as plain and unsightly a little creature as 
ever I saw; a claret mark too, all over its little bosom; I wish I could 
have come a few days earlier, for some underhand trick has been played 
off, but I will get to the bottom of it, they may be assured.” And after 
dressing the child again, and calling Mrs. Littledale’s own woman to sit 
by her side, I went down into the surgery, as they called Mr. Littledale’s 
private room, where he had ranged in rows, all sorts of queer-looking 
things, placed in bottles of spirits ; extracted tumours, tape-worms, and 
little human beings who had never breathed, besides a pig with two 
heads, and a cat with three tails; I went down into this museum of curi- 
osities, and opening the door rather suddenly, I saw the master of it, 
busily employed in writing, and without any idea of overlooking what his 
hand was tracing, I distinctly read these words— 

“Dearest Clara, nurse has been here in a terrible passion, and has 
left the house; perhaps .”’ I read no more, for Mr. Littledale 
hearing me breathe, turned suddenly round, then as suddenly turned the 
sheet of paper on which he had been writing, and starting up, every 
feature, handsome as they were, glowing with passion, he asked me 
‘*how J dared enter his apartment without knocking.” 

“T did knock, sir, but even if I had not done so, the circumstances 
under which I am now placed, would render all apology unnecessary. 
Sir, there has been some fraud practised ; this infant is not the child of 
Mrs. Littledale.” 
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* Ridiculous !’’ at length came from the quivering lips of the agitated 
surgeon. ‘ What fancy next will there be to perplex me? You have 
already offended Mrs. Forest, who is a very worthy, obliging creature, 
and to my own knowledge, is a very careful nurse. She is gone away 
most indignant, and now you want to plague me with your suspicions 
about the infant. What is the matter with it?” 

“(, then, you knew Mrs. Forest, did you, sir, before she came into 
this house ?” said I, fixing my eyes upon him; “I had no idea of 
that !” 

“Is there anything so very extraordinary that I should make the ac- 
quaintance of a Monthly Nurse ?” said the gentleman, striding across 
the room, and assuming a carelessness and jocularity that he did not 
feel. “ Why, I have met with you before now, Mrs. Griffiths:” 

“ Sir,” said I, “‘ you cannot be imposed on any more than myself; look 
at this infant, and tell me if you will, that it is not full three weeks old.” 

“Tt is a large, fine child,” said he, turning as pale as the baby’s 
frock, ‘and there is no determining at that age, precisely when they 
were born. If you are going to fill Mrs. Littledale’s head with the 
absurd notion that this is no child of hers, we shall have her go mad in 
right earnest.” 

*« And yet, sir,” said I solemnly, “ you know as well as does the God 
above us, that this is no child of hers, but that it is the illegitimate offspring 
of her shameful cousin, Miss Clara Fancourt, and 

I took him quite by surprise; there is nothing like it; the spirit of 
man, or rather the emanation from the Deity, is always true in the first 
instance, and must be tutored by the principle of evil, before it can put 
forth a falsehood. Awake a murderer from his sleep, and suddenly ques- 
tion him; his spirit will instantly confess the crime that has been com- 
mitted. Surprise the greatest hypocrite, and before he can have time to 
practice hypocrisy, or to put on his cloak; you will in that unguarded 
moment get at the better part of his nature, and he will stand unveiled 
before you, and not think of deceit. 

Mr. Littledale was entirely thrown off his guard by the suddenness of 
my attack ; he tried to bluster, to remonstrate, to argue, but he was 
overmastered. There I stood with the child in my arms, uncovered before 
him ; firm as a rock, and with unflinching severity repeated—“ This is 
Clara Fancourt’s child; but I will know where is the true one belonging 
to the ill-used lady up stairs, before I sleep. I shall lay my deposi- 
tion before a magistrate, and insist on justice being done to a beautiful 
and cruelly treated lady.” 

“For God’s sake, Mrs. Griffiths, be not precipitate,” said Mr. Little- 
dale, almost convulsively. ‘* You know not what misery, what confusion 
you will create by stirring in this unfortunate business without due de- 
liberation.” 

«Where is Mrs. Littledale’s child?”’ I demanded: “answer me that 
if you dare.” 

“ It died two days after its birth,” said Mr. Littledale, looking like a 
culprit at the bar of justice, “and——.” “ You allowed,” cried I, 
‘¢ your mistress to substitute her child instead ? This one, which was 
born a fortnight or so previously.” 

Mr. Littledale answered me not a syllable, but flinging himself into a 
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professional elbow chair, sought to conceal his now crimsoned face 
with both his hands. 

How natural is this act! Adam hid his face from his Maker, when 
he had sinned against him! Only remark the conduct of a guilty per- 
son. His eyes cannot endure to meet the gaze of those he has injured. 
And why? Because instinct informs him that his eyes, as I have said 
before, will betray his transgressions to the injured one. Mr. Littledale 
had not, it is true, injured me ; but he sat there a convicted criminal : he 
had now owned, at least tacitly, that he had been accessary to palming 
off his spurious offspring into the sacred home of his faithful and affec- 
tionate wedded wife ; that he had intruded a child, born in dishonour and 
shame (taking advantage of her illness) into the very bosom of his 
wronged and unconscious Elizabeth. I looked at him, and witnessed his 
shame and evident discomfort, without the smallest particle of pity. 
Contempt filled up the whole measure of my feelings. 

“ With such a wife,”’ I mentally exclaimed, “so pure, so true, so very 
lovely, so full of charity and confiding tenderness ; after pardoning, and 
trusting again two such nearly connected relatives, to be so treated ! 
Surely men must be insane, thus to prefer the bold, the intriguing, the 
shameless, to their own superior wives, for no other reason, as I can 
see, but because they are their wives, and that vice gives a horrid gout 
to such unlawful pleasures. 


Had not the Tree of knowledge been forbidden, 
Eve ne’er had rais’d her hand to pluck its fruit, 
Nor Adam smack'd his lips, and called it good. 


I begin to think that the only way to reform the world and bring on 
the Millennium (if that be not an “ £/ Dorado” state after all) is for our 
preachers and educationists, to exhort, and teach, to their congregations 
and pupils, the propriety and necessity of breaking all the command- 
ments as fast as they can, one after the other, as they would take degrees 
at college, or place in classes, and the sooner they do all this the better: 
perhaps, since all other ways have failed, both with the churchmen and 
the pedagogues, the rising generation might, out of pure opposition, be- 
come virtuous, charitable, and humane; and the gallows and the rope 
be shown to our posterity, as things once actually used by their ancestors, 
for the punishment of offenders. I just throw out this hint en passant, 
to the bench of bishops, and the central, and other societies of education. 
I must return to my delinquent. 

“What proof have I, sir, that your true and legitimate child is actually 
dead? Or if it be, that it has not been hurried out of this world to an- 
other, by that domestic poison, Godfrey’s Cordial?” asked I, seeing my 
advantage. 

Mr. Littledale sprung upon his feet, and looked quite awfully fierce 
at me; fortunately my nerves are as brass, when properly strung; I 
could gaze on him in return, and not throw down my eyes. © for that 
firm and unblenching look that integrity alone can give ! integrity without 
alloy; unmixed with any particle of selfishness or deceit. Cannot we 
imagine the angels so to regard each other; so to pity the thousands of 
artifices and crooked policies of fallen man! 

“*Can you for a moment suppose, Madam,” and Mr. Littledale’s voice 
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was hoarse with emotion as he spoke: “ can you think that I am wretch 
enough to destroy my own child?” 

“ Yesterday, sir, I could not have supposed that you would have con- 
nived at the present transaction; that you would suffer your innocent 
and suffering wife (suffering for your sake) to be thus grossly imposed 
on, and Clara Fancourt’s infant substituted for her own fair daughter, 
who she constantly exclaims was ‘as beautiful as a cherub.” What 
shall be said to her, sir, when this little miserable creature is pre- 
sented to her instead of her own sweet baby, spirited away I know not 
how?” 

‘“*By my hopes of Heaven hereafter,” exclaimed Mr. Littledale, re- 
lapsing into contrition and dread of consequences, “ by every thing sacred 
to man, her own child has perished naturally. The reputation of—of 
Miss Fancourt was at stake, and following up Elizabeth’s former charity 
towards her, I consented, through the agency of the woman who has just 
left us, to exchange the living child for the dead one.” 

“ You attest what you now assert, sir, ‘ by all that is sacred to man.’ 
What regard have you shown to those sacred obligations? I will be 
convinced by something more satisfactory than your own words. In the 
meantime I am returning to your lady’s chamber; have no fear that I 
will risk her life and future sanity, by any disclosure of our late conver- 
sation ; for the present then, this poor wailing creature must be to her 
as her own; but on the point on which we have been speaking J will be 
satisfied.” 

“ Do let me look at the baby, Mrs. Griffiths,” said the woman of Mrs. 
Littledale, still watching beside her bed ; “ do you know that Mrs. Forest 
was SO cross ever since you came here, and indeed, a day or two before, 
that she would not permit either Jane or myself to have a peep at the 
infant. It was a beautiful little creature when she was born.” 

“ She is sadly altered, Mercer,” said I; “so much so, indeed, that 

ou would hardly know her, There she is, you may look at her now. 
do you think of her ?” 

«“ Altered indeed!’ said Mercer. ‘I suppose that horrid stuff that 
nurse was always giving her, must have changed her complexion so! 
What a pity that the girl should be so dark and plain, and the dear 
young gentlemen so very handsome. I think Master Augustus quite a 
little Cupid; and Master Frederick a perfect love; with such pretty 
curling light hair; but the hair of this baby is quite dark, and, mercy on 
us! what a shocking red mark ll over her neck! How dreadful that 
will look when she is.a woman !” 

«“ She must wear a high dress,” said I, “ but tell me, Mrs. Mercer, 
did Nurse ever go out whilst she was staying here, that is, when your 
mistress was so ill ?”’ 

“ To be sure she did,” answered Mrs. Mercer; “when my lady was 
delirious, she asked me to hold her in bed with the assistance of Jane; 
she said she wanted some clean things, and she insisted on taking under 
her shawl the young baby, saying, ‘She would trust it to no one; and 
we should have enough work upon our hands, without attending to the 
child.’ I do think it caught cold then, for it has been wailing and 
moaning ever since.” 

«« How long was she absent?” I enquired. 
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** About a couple of hours,” answered Mercer, ‘and when she came 
in, we thought she had been drinking, she smelt so of rum!” 

“ Very likely,” said I, “those Nurses who give Godfrey’s Cordial to 
infants, generally like a drop of spirits themselves! How the poor little 
thing does sleep; but it is a sleep that does it no good.” 

“ She would soon have put it to sleep with the shovel if she had re- 
mained,” said Mercer, in a whisper, “ and my poor mistress too. Does 
not she sleep very much? I trust Nurse has not given her some God- 
frey’s Cordial also,” 

looked up, on hearing this observation from Mrs. Mercer, and a 
glance of such unequivocal meaning came from her to me, that I felt 
assured she had suspicions, greatly to the disadvantage of Mr. Littledale, 
his paramour, Miss Fancourt, and the woman who had just left us. I 
answered this eye language in words, just as if I had heard Mrs. Mercer 
utter her doubts aloud. “ Things are not quite so bad as that,” said I, 
*‘ ill as they have treated her.” 

‘‘Why would she not let us look at the infant?” whispered Mrs. 
Mercer. 

“ Who is in the room ?” asked now the weak voice of Mrs. Littledale. 

* Only your own woman, Madam, the baby, and myself,” answered I ; 
** you have had another comfortable sleep.” 

“ No,” said the poor lady, “I have had that dreadful dream again. | 
saw my cousin Clara attempting to strangle my poor helpless baby ; but 
you, Mrs. Griffiths, prevented her. Pray let me look at the child again.” 

“ Indeed, Madam, you are not well enough as yet; I will just show 
you that she is alive, and likely to live, but you must not be troubted 
with her now.” 

** Let me just kiss her little cheek,” said the tender mother, “and T 
will do all you require. Bless her! dear little heart, I thought I never 
should press her form again to mine. How are my cherub boys? When 
may I see them too, if only for a moment ?”’ 

“To-morrow, Madam, if you will be calm; all depends on that. Mr. 
Littledale says we must keep you very quiet !” 

“ Does he say so?” tenderly asked the lady. “ Am I under his di- 
rection now, Mrs. Griffiths ?”’ 

“ Yes, Madam, guided by the opinion of Dr. B.” 

“Tam glad of that,” answered Mrs. Littledale, “I do not like Dr. 
C. at all, nor yet that horrid Nurse. Where is she now ?” 

“ Gone out of the house, dear lady,” answered I: “ we did not want 
two nurses you know ; and I was determined to see to you now, and the 
child myself.” 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Mrs. Littledale, “I trust I shall not have 
such dreams again. [saw my baby lying dead upon that table, and 
heard Dr. C. and my husband settle where it should be buried. It is 
such joy to me to feel it is alive; a girl too! and I wished so much for 
one. Iam so happy !” 

** I am rejoiced to hear it ; but still I cannot let you express it now— 
another quiet day and night, and you will, I trust, be out of danger.” 

On the following morning, Mr. Littledale requested my company 
again in his surgery. I found his friend Dr. C. with him: they sent for 
me, they said, touching the death of Mrs. Littledale’s chi!d. The physi- 
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cian offering to make an affidavit, that he had seen the little creature 
breathe its last, and that he had been worked upon by arguments and 
persuasions, to promise that he would conceal the circumstance, seeing 
that a young lady of good family might, by sending hers in its stead, 
preserve her reputation without injury to any one: indeed, it would 
prevent much misery to the lady up stairs, as she would most probably 
never know that she had lost her infant, but would adopt the other, 
and feel equal affection for it.” 

“ You must know, gentlemen,” said I, “that you are both implicated 
in a very awkward business. Where was this poor baby buried?” 

There was a pause for a couple of minutes ; the two medical gentlemen 
exchanged glances with each other, and I became more urgent than ever 
to know where the child had been buried, or what they had done with it. 

“ The trath is,” said Dr. C. “that Mrs. Forest brought the baby to 
my house, where she received the living child, and she had not time then 
to have it interred.” 

“ Has that been done since ?” I asked, “for I will know all parti- 
culars.”’ 

“Tt is of no use to tell a story about it,” said Dr. C. “when the baby 
was left at my house, seeing that it was perfectly fresh, and a most 
beautiful sudject—lI made it into a preparation for my museum. You 
may come and satisfy yourself about it to-morrow.” 

This last intelligence was too much for the feelings even of Mr. Lit- 
tledale, faulty as he had been; he turned deadly pale, and snatching up 
a glass of water, to prevent himself from fainting, drank it off, as he 
staggered back to his chair, exclaiming, “ By God, Horace, you might 
have saved me the knowledge of that! My child shall not be made a 
spectacle of, assure yourself of that,” and he actually turned aside and 
wept. 

“Is it possible, George,” asked Dr. C., approaching him and slapping 
him on the shoulder, “ is it possible, that a man of our profession can 
care a straw whether his child is underground, or deposited in a glass 
coffin, filled with spirits of wine, there to be preserved from the ravages 
of time.” 

‘“‘ How should you know anything of these feelings?” said Mr. Lit- 
tledale pettishly, “‘ you who have never been a father! If my child is as 
you say, thus prepared, no one shall possess it but myself.” 

« Just as you like,” said Dr. C. carelessly, “I do not intend to quar- 
rel with an old friend, George, about such a trifle: you shall have the 
preparation ; and that will prevent Mrs. Griffiths from coming to my 
house, which must be very inconvenient to her just now,”—and he gave 
a significant look at Mr. Littledale. 

“ As I said before,” cried I, “ this is a very awkward business! What 
proof gentlemen, do you afford me, by showing me a child in spirits, as 
to its identity with the one lately born in this house? You are two in- 
timate friends, and acted it seems, in concert together about this most 
extraordinary business. I am not at all satisfied, but I must say, with- 
out intending any offence to either of you, that the whole of this present 
scene may have been got up for the purpose of mystifying me, who have, 
unfortunately for you, come across your designs ; and, perhaps, that this 
preparation of a dead infant you are about to send to this house, may 
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have been born for what I know, a twelvemonth ago, and have belonged 
originally to some woman in St. Giles’s, too poor to afford it burial.” 

“TI have got into a pretty scrape by troubling myself with the affairs 
of ae and your mistress,” said Dr. C. much agitated. “ The lady is 
right, it does look like an ugly sort of a job; and though I can bring 
forward proof enough that I have recently prepared this subject, yet 
that does not at all prove that the child brought to my house was the 
real one belonging to your wife. If this thing should take wind, both 
our reputations are injured for life.” 

“T am willing to come to terms, gentlemen,” said I, smiling sarcasti- 
cally at them both; ‘‘ but I am not one to be trifled with.” 

They both looked up brightly at me, and then interchanged glances. 
“* You had better make any sacrifice, George,” said Dr. C. “ than live in 
perpetual fear of this affair being brought to light; I am ready, I assure 
you, to perform my part.” 

“ Nothing is required from you, Dr. C. but to send the preparation 
you speak of to my house at Kensington. I think it would be rather in 
bad taste to have it here, supposing all to be as you represent it, under 
the same roof as its mother, and liable to be seen some time or other by 
her. I will keep it as a pledge that the other part of the contract be- 
tween Mr. Littledale and myself shall to the full letter be fulfilled.” 

“T will put the matter beyond doubt at once,” said that gentleman very 
proudly ; “any sum you may require, madam, for keeping the whole of 
this foolish transaction to your own breast, shall be paid down to you 
immediately.” 

«« ] want none of your paltry gold, sir,’ said I, indignantly, “to eom- 
promise my sense of justice ; and assure yourself, that it is not to pre- 
serve your fame, and that of your medical friend there, that I offer to 
stipulate with you thus. It is to secure the peace of mind of a most 
amiable and injured woman, that I consent to name terms.” 

“ Pray let us hear them, madam,” said Mr. Littledale, much excited, 
yet afraid to show his anger, as I had him most completely in my power. 
“T have no doubt you have thought of some ridiculous thing or other ; 
pray speak out.” 

“No matter, sir, how ridiculous my proposition may appear to you, 
only by accepting it can you purchase my everlasting silence. Mrs. 
Littledale has a female relative, who is no friend to her; she has abused 
her confidence, wounded her in the tenderest part, and no doubt is still 
plotting against her domestic happiness. Unless Mr. Littledale will 
promise on his word of honour, never again to hold any communion with 
this worthless woman, either by letter or personally, i will immediately 
report the whole of this transaction to the nearest magistrate, and get 
him to search into the truth or falsehood of what has been asserted to 
me this evening. I have no more to say.” 

The two medical gentlemen whispered ther some short time. I 
heard Dr. C. urge the other “ not to be a fool,” and as I thought threaten 
him with some other exposure, but what that related to, I know not. 
Finally, the stipulated promise was given to me in writing, as I could not 
be allowed the benefit of witnesses to it, and I engaged also by a docu- 
ment to which I subscribed my name, never to divulge any particular 1 
knew regarding the change of children, as long as Mr. Littledale pre- 
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served inviolate his obligation. All this business being settled, I returned 
to the apartment of poor Mrs. Littledale, inwardly rejoicing that I had 
been instrumental in breaking off a connection between her husband and 
her cousin, that must have proved a subject of great pain to her. I had 
even extorted from that gentleman a short note to Miss Clara, which 
ran as follows :— 

‘¢ Circumstances have compelled me, dear Clara, to say, that if you 
value my future peace and reputation, both endangered by our present 
intercourse, you will immediately set off on a tour through the continent, 
and endeavour to forget that we have ever met. Assure yourself that 
the greatest care shall be taken of ore most dear to both. Your sincere 
friend, “ GeorGE LITTLEDALE.” 

P. S.—“ Enquire not into reasons; I am on the brink of a precipice, 
and your refusal will push me off.” 

I had ascertained that this immaculate young lady was then on a visit 
at the house of Dr. C., having there her own carriage and servants. I 
was determined to take the note of Mr. Littledale to her myself, and 
explain to her most fully, if necessary, the great chance there was for 
their all being indicted for child-murder, if she did not decamp without 
loss of time. 

Seated in an elegant undress, I found Miss Clara Fancourt quite at 
her ease, and surrounded with every luxury. She had a harp and piano, 
and was embroidering a pair of gentleman's slippers when I entered. 
She turned pale as she motioned me to a seat, and I handed her the note 
without speaking a word. 

How shall I describe the tearing scene that followed? She fell into 
hysteric fits, one after another ; and as I had no intention of seeing her 
die in the midst of her transgressions, I desired that Dr. C. himself 
should be called in to prescribe for her. 

She swore “by the God who made her, that she never would give up 
her beloved Littledale. That he was dearer to her than life or fame. 
That she would make him do her justice, and live with her in another 
kingdom. That she had a right to him, and never would relinquish him 
to her milk-and-water cousin, his wife.” In short, she was a perfect 
mad woman, and only when she was made to understand my fixed de- 
termination to probe the affair to the bottom, if she obliged me to do it, 
and that both she and her paramour would be committed to prison with- 
out fail, to take their trial for murder, did she listen to reason. 

I thought I perceived that Dr. C. used many terms of endearment 
towards his fair and fortuned guest. During this scene I heard him 
whisper hope and consolation to her in not very ambiguous terms. He 
conjured her to be comforted ; told her of the beauties of Italy, and how 
soon she would forget the changing attachment of “a married man,” 
and he hinted to her “‘ what a much better choice she might have made.” 

Miss Clara Fancourt was very soon consoled, for before another week 
was over, she had conferred herself and her thirty thousand pounds upon 
Dr. C., and had embarked with him for the continent. But I must re- 
trogade a little, and return to the house of my patient, on the same day 
after I had delivered my note to the future Mrs. C. 

The long successive fits Miss Fancourt had indulged in, made my stay 
from home longer than I had expected ; so I found Mrs, Littledale very 
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impatient for my return, as the child had been crying very violently, and 
no one knew what to do with it; indeed, if the truth must be told, all 
the upper female servants in the house seemed to have more than a sus- 
picion that it had no legal right to assistance there. They had been keen 
observers ; and an interpretation had been put, no doubt, upon the con- 
duct of Mrs. Forest, the late nurse. With regard to that of Clara Fan- 
court, there could be but one opinion ; so they had put all these matters 
together with much ingenuity, and arrived pretty accurately at the truth ; 
so there had not been much sympathy shown to the poor little brown 
babe, who had been thrust in so surreptitiously into the place of the 
other. They looked unutterable things, and I had much difficulty in 
keeping them to their broad hints, and preventing them from speaking 
out. 

‘ “T am so glad you are come back,” said the feeble Mrs. Littledale, 
almost in a tone of reproach, “ I can do nothing for my poor little girl 
myself; and I am sure Mercer does not understand how to manage so 
young a baby: indeed she must have a proper nurse, a mother-nurse | 
mean, or I shall lose her in reality.” 

“It shall be attended to immediately,” I answered: “ believe me no- 
thing but the most important business could have taken me out at this 
juncture, and I have been detained longer than I imagined.” 

“ Poor little thing!” continued the lady ; “I do not know how it is, 
but she seems sadly neglected amongst us all—and a girl too, which I 
have so longed for. Does she thrive, Mrs. Griffiths? Let me look at 
her? 1 will, indeed.” 

“ She is full twice the size, Madam, she was when you saw het last,” 
said I, finding I could no longer frame excuses for preventing the lady 
from gazing on her supposed offspring : ‘* and somehow or other I think 
she does not seem so fair as when she was born,” | added. 

There must have. been a slight hesitation in my manner, as I said 
this, for ¢ruth can never be accurately counterfeited to the nice percep- 
tion of a mother’s instinct. [t struck diseordantly upon her ear, and when 
I handed to her the poor infant, after feeding and quieting her, Mrs. 
Littledale looked up enquiringly into my face; but the lids or curtains 
Nature has provided us all to conceal the expression of the eyes, as well 
as to guard them during the night, were fortunately down, so she could 
gather nothing fresh from them. She meekly took the infant in her 
arms and imprinted a kiss of /aith upon its-little forehead. 

“Oh! how altered is my child!” ejaculated the poor lady, fixing her 
gaze upon it. “ How swollen and dark-coloured are her eheeks! How 
very plain she has become! I fancied she had a small delicate nose and 
a complexion like alabaster. Her eyes too! Why, Mrs. Griffiths, they 
are changed from dark blue to large black eyes ; and, mercy on me! what 
eyebrows, thick as a man’s; and, O heavens! you never told me this 
before, she has an immense claret-mark all over her neck and bosom.” 

“ Children’s eyes vary so in colour,”’ cried I, “that I never know 
how t will turn out from seeing them at first. As for the mark, it 


. is not likely I should have mentioned that to you, when your life hang 


upon a thread: but, I do assure you, a great portion of this deep purple 
stain will wear out; especially if I rub it every day with brandy, which 
will stimulate the circulation. She has, you must own, Madam, most 
beautiful eyes,” 
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“* Ah! those eyes!” murmured the gentle creature, deeply sighing, 
‘‘ they resemble, it seems to me, my cousin Clara's.” 

“I think there is a slight family resemblance,” said I, “but the 
mouth is like Mr. Littledale’s. Miss Fancourt, I hear, is going to be 
married soon (but this was only a shrewd guess of mine) to Dr. C—.” 

“Is that possible ?” exclaimed the lady, brightening up, and giving 
me back the baby, but without hissing it again, “1 own that I should 
be glad to see Clara well married:” and she fell into a fit of deep 
musing. 

“ Mrs. Griffiths,” at length, she said, “‘ you know not how much I am 
perplexed, by a sort of dream-like remembrance, similar to some of 
those that gleam over our minds at different parts of our lives, as if we 
had been in another state of existence. I have some such vague recollec- 
tion, that during my fever, I heard a bustle in the room, and some one 
say, “It’s all over—the baby is dead;” and then I saw it, stiff and cold ; 
I am sure I did see it, placed for a moment upon that table, and—no! I 
cannot say who they were, but there were two or three persons, whisper- 
ing together in a corner, and I know, I felt, that my little girl was 
taken for ever from me.” 

So pathetic were these tones; and so allied to truth were these sup- 
posed visions of the lady, that I could scareely refrain from tears, and 
would not answer her, lest I should betray my emotions. 

* Do you think the infant will live?” at length Mrs. Littledale in- 
quired, but the coldness of her manner surprised me. I fancied she had 
settled it in her own mind that the baby was none of hers, and that she 
had not yet determined as to how she should act concerning it. 

Nothing more passed worthy of notice during the following week, 
only that humanity made us provide the little unconscious intruder with 
proper nourishment, when, a note was brought to Mrs. Littledale, from 
her cousin Clara. When she saw the hand-writing, she seemed much 
agitated, and desired me to read it, as her eyes, she said, “ were still ex- 
tremely weak.” 

I copy this note from the original, which I was desired to keep :— 


** Dear Elizabeth, 

“ You have often taxed me with being too fond of your husband : to- 
morrow I shall have one of my own, so I hope you will have no more 
jealous whims on my account. Dr. C— and myself set off from the 
chureh-door for Italy. I hope you and your little girl (you see I know 
its sex), are doing well. It is of no use my sending my love to Little- 
dale, for you would not present it. 

** Your's affectionately, 
“ CLARA FAncourt.” 


“ What a heartless, hardened wretch it is !” exclaimed I, indignation 
throwing me completely off my guard ; ‘‘I wish the bridegroom joy of 
his bargain.” 

‘I can dissemble no longer,” cried Mrs. Littledale, “for I see you 
know all about it: she has used me very ill, but she is my nearest rela- 
tive, and if I cannot behave with some charity towards her, how can I 
expect the world can. My dear Mrs. Griffiths, I cannot be imposed 
on ; that poor little infant is not mine, God has taken my sweet blossom 
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away I know. I saw her dead, and felt the pang of parting with her 
though they thought me, and I suppose I was, delirious. I should be 
deemed no competent witness in a court of law, I dare say, in this 
affair ; but I am a witness to myself, and all the arguments in the world 
would not destroy the evidence.” 

I held down my head, and said nothing ; Mrs. Littledale continued. 

** That little innocent, when it gazed in my face the other day, ap- 
pealed, with mute eloquence, to all the better part of my being; she has 
been thrown upon my protection: she is the child of my husband, and of 
my nearest female relation. J will not abandon her, and if I can help 
it, I will never show the least consciousness to my poor, still tenderly- 
beloved George, that I know any thing of this scheme they have all 
thought proper to play off upon me, no doubt to screen Clara from 
obloquy and loss of reputation. She shall not suffer from my want of 
discretion.” 

“ Angelic forbearance!” I exclaimed, passionately: “ this is indeed 
the very perfection of charity.” 

I forgot to mention that Mr. Littledale, in defiance of his contract 
with me, actually called the very next day after he had made it, at the 
house of Dr. C—, and sent in his card to Miss Clara Fancourt, who, 
with that caprice, and impudence, with which ladies of her class are gene- 
rally well stocked, having just accepted the offer of the not over-nice 
physician, to become her husband, thought it good taste to send a mére 
verbal reply to the morning visitor, simply saying, “ She was sorry she 
could not see Mr. -Littledale, for she was at that moment particularly 
engaged.” I was thus relieved from my obligation to keep his secret. 

Perhaps this not over-flattering conduct in his inamorata did more to 
reform Mr. Littledale than the delicate and most admirable treatment of 
his wife. Some men are made up of gross materials, however beautiful 
and perfect may be their exteriors. This one was connected by the 
most endearing ties, with an angel of light, and yet he wandered from 
her to form an intimacy with a fiend. 

There is now living in a very elegant house, near Kew Gardens, a 
gentleman and lady, with three children, or rather a grown-up family of 
three. They are considered to be a most happy couple, and he pays the 
most devoted attention to her ; the two young men are, like their parents, 
exceedingly handsome ; the elder one has entered the army, the other 
is to go into the church. The daughter, who is just sixteen, and is 
named Elizabeth, does not partake of the beauty of her brothers; she is 
short of stature, and, like the celebrated Sappho, has a brown complex- 
ion, and, like her also is all enthusiasm and genius. She is most de- 
votedly attached to “ her beloved mamma,” and lately nursed her 
through a long illness, with such exemplary tenderness, and unwearied 
patience, that I heard that sweet lady say, as I called upon her a short 
time after her recovery, “ My dear Mrs. Griffiths, I believe it would 
break my heart if that dear affectionate girl were told that she is not, 
in verity and truth, my own dear daughter ; I could not have loved the 
other better.” 

I lately read the following notice in a morning paper :—“ Died at 
Rome, of an intermittent fever, the lady of Dr. C—, M.D. She has 
left an attached husband and a large family to bewail her loss.” 
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And now, my most beloved public, farewell for a season; do not, 
amidst brighter and better narrations, constantly teeming from the 
press, forget the claims I hold upon your affections ; do not allow the 
“ Remembrances of your Monthly Nurse,” to be totally effaced from 
your memory. [ resign myself now into the open arms, for a brief 
period, of my great easy-chair, and I will dream sometimes of you. 


CENSUS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE MODERN LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


Concluded from page 577. 


Tnen why theorise? Because of that which enables us to demand 
Why ? The child’s why is the dawn of the man’s reason. Thus it is: 
—for all things we require a reason, by reason of the Reason within 
us. But the Reason within us, though a cause in itself, and pro- 
ductive of the effects for which a reason is demanded, is not an 
adequate cause. A sense of power not ours, and belonging to 
another being opposes the pure exercise of reason as the sole motive 
power, and calls the reason out of itself to act upon an existence 
not its own, and upon which therefore it can give no practical de- 
cision, but au contraire concludes speculatively. In a word it 
theorises. 

The first French Revolution was altogether a theorising. The 
action of mind on matter—asserting of the latter what was only 
true of the former, and vice versa. By matter we mean the whole 
amount of what is contained in the field of nature—that is, com- 
prehended within time and space—and therefore subject to neces- 
sity, not willingly, for it has no will, by reason of Him who has 
subjected the same in hope. True this, whether of nature, inani- 
mate, animate, or human! Yet for this nature some of the earliest 
revolutionary writers demanded political liberty—at the same time 
another class of writers were denying liberty to human will, upon 
the notable grounds too of the universality of the law of necessity 
—both writers however, agreeing, that nothing was, save and ex- 
cept Matter; such matter, it being granted, could, under certain 
conditions feel as well as be felt. 

All this was too absurd and self-contradictory to stand the wear 
and tug of civil waffare, in which all the moral elements of society 
were thrown into commotion. Consider the spectacle of a whole 
people denying moral liberty, and contending for natural liberty ! 
How anomalous in all its aspects !—yet such is theory—which, in all 
cases, is mind attributing its own qualities to matter, and those of 
matter to itself. Whenever it speaks of and from itself alone, it 
never theorises—all such affirmations are of the most practical 
character, though vulgarly ranged in the category of speculation. 
Of all vulgar errors, none is more fatal than this. 
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Well might Bonaparte ridicule the ideologists of the first revolu- 
tion. With those pseudo-metaphysicians—so called because they 
were the merest physicans the world had ever witnessed, the 
reign of theory expired. The second revolution was a brief one, 
because it was unencumbered with speculation ; a ae practical 
end was all it sought to attain, and its agents accomplished some 
shadow or image of it in the shape and name of a citizen-king. 

It were well, therefore, for authors to confine themselves, whether 
novelists or essayists, to the bare assertion of what is or what ap- 
pears ; namely, of what is in the spirit, soul, and mind of man, and 
of what appears ¢o the said spirit, soul and mind. We care not 
whether the writer be a Paul de Kock, or a De Beranger ; so 
that he presents us with being as being, and appearances as 
appearances. 

“‘The novels of Paut De Kock,” says Mr. Reynolds, ‘are 
romans des meeurs; and as such, they present a most correct and 
striking picture of Parisian life, society and manners, in all their 
various shades and colourings. His scenes for the most part ex- 
hibit tbe peculiarities of the middling classes. His wit and 
humour are irresistible, where he chooses to be gay; and when he 
appeals to the feelings, the tears of the reader must flow in sym- 

thy with the hero or heroine, whose misfortunes he is occupied 
In perusing. 

“Thus, in L’ Amant—le Mari et La Femme, Gustave, André, 
M. Dupont, §c., is such an overflowing abundance of humour and 
drollery, that peals of laughter greet every fresh page. The most 
mirthful scenes in Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, or Joseph 
Andrews, are, to use the words of our friend Sancho Panza,— 
‘but cakes and gingerbread’—to the numberless ludicrous details 
and adventures to be met with in the works of Paul de Kock ; in 
fact no English author ever possessed such wonderful powers of 
exciting the risible muscles of his readers as he.” 

Mr. Reynolds’s specimen does not bear out this high praise. 

Ch. Paul de Kock’s novels are valuable, not for their morality or 
immorality, but simply as panoramas of Parisian life and manners, 
in the most popular form. They teach us what society is there 
at this time, making the lesson impressive by the force of wit 
and humour, and, what generaily accompanies humour, sometimes 
of pathos so deep, that were it of long continuance it would agitate 
too strongly. Le Barbier de Paris, however, belongs to- the times 
of old—chivalric and barbarous, lightened by the character of a 
lying hero, the Chevalier Chandoreille, rogue and coward. We 
know not what to say of Seur Anne ; the Teonanted of Dubourg is 
amusing. Jeun, M. Dupont, L’ Amant, Le Mari—et la Femme, 
are all works that show us the state of manners in France, and give 
us materials for judging of its spirit. They acquaint us with the 
views of that great city, and indicate a disruption of all the bonds 
that once united its members. The very important institute of 
marriage is habitually disregarded—and the stock incident of each 
production is some species of illicit intercourse. That a decent 
woman in the middle classes shoul | have an illegitimate child is in 
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London an exception, but in Paris, according to De Kock, it is the 
rule. Nor wonder—for the marriage tie is despised on principle. 
Let us see to this; whether it be good or evil. 

Paul de Kock differs from other French novelists in dealing rather 
with manners than with sentiment. The trials of social life are 
more with him than those of the susceptible heart. He transacts not 
with the romantic, but with the real. In the novel of Madeleine, 
however, he has aimed at the developement of interior feelings ; 
but he has succeeded, after all, better in the character of M. De 
Saint Elme, a fashionable swindler, than in his sentimental heroine. 

To pass to De Berancer—a true poet, speaking true things, 
according to his capacity of perceiving truth. The destruction of 
the Bastile was the first stern fact that awakened his mind. During 
his incarceration in Saint Pelagie, for an imputed libel against the 
government, he embodied his recollections of that event in a poem. 
At the dawn of manhood, De Beranger had to encounter poverty, 
and by her was instructed in the wants, the sentiments, and the pecu- 
liarities of the suffering classes. He had already written poetry ; 
in 1802 he published some; but Le Pélerinage, in four cantos, was 
mnteonactert | In 1805, he obtained literary employment in Les 
Annales du Musée ; and shortly afterwards enjoyed the situation 
of one of the clerks in the Institute, and retained it till 1821, when 
for his songs and his opinions he was dismissed. His imprison- 
ment in Saint Pelagie occurred in 1822. In 1829, he was con- 
veyed for nine months to the gaol which is denominated the 
Force. He now resides at Passy, in the suburbs of Paris; and 
lives, says Mr. Reynolds, on that which few would even deem a 
competency. 

Beranger’s songs have been published in five different collec- 
tions ;—the first in 1815, the second in 1822, the third in 1825, the 
fourth in 1828, and the fifth in 1833. 

The distinguishing characteristic of ae lyrics is their 
dramatic interest. Mr. Reynolds quotes the Veteran Corporal, and 
a profane song which his good taste should have induced him to 
omit. The following is good. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE PEOPLE. 
(From the French of Beranger.) 


France shall sing Napoleon's glory 
In the humble cot for ever ; 
Fifty summers hence shall never - 
Listen to another story ! 
At eve shall meet each village swain, 
To hear some aged crone recite 
The deeds of other days again, 
And thus to wile away the night. 
‘* Well,” they say, ‘‘ the nation’s heart 
Constant clings to Buonaparte 
Him we adore.” 
“« Mother, speak of him once more! 
Oh! speak once more !” 
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—‘‘ It was in my youthful day, 
(Many since that one have flown), 
That the great Napoleon 
Passed the cot in grand array, 
On foot I clambered up the hill, 
For I was dressed in garments gay. 
Methinks I see his cocked hat still, 
And riding-coat of homely grey. 
When he passed I shook with fear, 
But he said, ‘Good day, my dear!’ 
So kindly too.” 
—‘* Mother, then he noticed you! 
He noticed you !” 


*« Scarce a year had passed away, 
When | saw his princely train, 
And Napoleon once again ; 
To the church he went that day! 
They were blithe and happy all, 
Through crowds admiring moving on. 
While thousands cried, ‘ May blessings fall 
From heaven on Gallia’s favourite son!’ 
Sweet the imperial champion smiled, 
For he thought upon his child, 
The infant dear.” 
—‘* Mother, it was a glorious year, 
A glorious year!” 


—‘* Then when battle raged around, 
When oppressed by foreign foes, 
Braving danger, he arose 

He to succour France was found. 

One night—I never shall forget ; 

A knocking led me to the door : 

Great God! my eyes Napoleon met, 
Followed by gorgeous train no more. 

Sate the hero, and repeated 

Words of despair.” 
*« Mother, what! is that the chair,— 
Indeed the chair?” 


“‘ He by hunger was oppressed, 
Sorry food could I provide : 
Then his dripping clothes he dried, 
And obtained a partial rest. 
At length awaking from his dream, 
He marked my tears of sorrow fall. 
‘ Be calm,’ he cried, ‘ for Fortune’s beam 
Is yet upon the land of Gaul.’ 
Here’s the goblet whence his lip 
Deigned my humble wine to sip. 
Forgotten never !” 
—“ Mother, will you keep it ever— 
O keep it ever.” 


“ Yes! behold—regard it well! 
He—whose head a Pope had blest, 
By his foemen was opprest ; 

In a distant isle he fell. 

France, tired of hope, believed at last* 
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* For a long time the lower orders of the French refused to put the slightest 
faith in the report of Napoleon's death. 
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He ne'er could come her rights to save. 
And now the ocean must be passed 
By those who wish to mark his grave! 
When the tidings met my ears, 
Frequent were my bitter tears, 
My grief to tell!” 
—* Mother, Heaven keep thee well ! 
God keep thee well !” 

AvGustE Ricarp is an imitator of Pigault Lebrun, and Paul 
de Kock. His works are more correctly described as pictures of 
Frenchmen and French manners than even theirs. He seldom 
seeks for scenes or characters in the world of fashion. To enume- 
rate his heroes is to state the titles of his works. Le Portier (the 
Porter), La Grisette (the Milliner), Le Cocher de Fiacre (the 
Hackney Coachman), La Vivandiére (the Camp Suttler), LeChaffeur* 
(The Bandit), La Sage Femme (the Midwife), L’Ouvreuse des Loges 
(the Box Keeper), La Forgat Libéré (the Freed Convict), La Mar- 
chand de Coco (the Coco-seller), &c. In the conduct of his novels 
Ricard is dramatic, in which form he excels. His great fault is a ten- 
dency to episodic construction. 

Of Prosper Menrimég, the English public have already a favour- 
able specimen in the Thédtre de Clara Gazul, which was translated 
some yearsago. The same sort of disguise he tried in La Guzla 
aud La Jacquerie, but not with the same success. His fame rests 
on his La Chronique du Regne de Charles 1X., and the Mosaique, a 
collection of tales. 

Our notice of AtexanpreE Dumas must be necessarily brief. 
Great as a melodramatic writer, his pieces have nevertheless a 
merit beyond their exquisite adaptability to the French stage in 
general, and to the Porte Saint Martin Theatre in particular. As 
a novelist also he is not without power and skill. Angele is the best 
of his plays. 

As to Jutes Lacroix, we condemn him utterly ! 

In introducing M. De Jourrroy, Mr. Reynolds indulges in 
some good rooms. on the different styles proper to the short tale 
and the extended novel. He thinks that in the first more genius is 
shown, and in the second more talent. ‘‘There is,” he continues, 
“a conciseness and a laconism about the style of De Jouffroy 
and his brother tale-writers, which we may look for in vain amongst 
the novels of the great authors.” 

Cuartes Nonier’s tales are principally written in the shape of 
letters. They are learned and philosophic, sacrificing nothing to 
popularity, yet winning it by the graces of style. This writer is 
an etymologist also. His works of fiction are Le Peintre de Saltz- 
bourg, Reveries, Adele Madame de Marsan, Souvenirs de Jeunesse, 
Trilby, Jean Shogar, Le Dernier Banquet, Thérése Aubert, and Le Dernier 
Chapitre de . His works of research and learning are Le 
Dictionnaire des Onomatopées, Examen Critique des Dictionnaires de la 
Langue Francaise, and Questions de Litterature Legale. 

The last name that we shall mention is Micner Raymonp, a 











* Literally, the warmer or burner. This species of robber was so called, from the 
circumstance of placing his victims upon the fire, @ la Turpin, to compel them to 
discover their property. 
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seudonyme, designating a literary partnership between Micuet 
Miceon and Raymonp Bruker, and formed of the christian names 
of the fraternal authors. The works thus authorised are entitled Le 
Mason, Daniel le Lapidaire, Les Intimes, Le Secret, and Le Puritain de 
Seine et Marne. Michel Masson, unaided, has published, Les Nouveaux 
Contes, Un Coeur de Jeune Fille, La Lampe de Fer, Thadeus le Resuscité, 
La Couronne d’ Epines, &c. &e. Raymond Bruker, since the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership with his former collaborateur, is the avowed 
writer of Les Sept Pechés Capitaux, La Mensonge, &c. &c. 

It is time that we should conclude this paper, since we have come 
to cataloguing title-pages. The sum of the matter then is this— 
that Paris has its hl and its Ainsworths, its pretenders to 
talent aud its rightful claimants. Among them, however, we find 
nota Dickens. No, no—Dickens is thoroughly English—as moral 
as he is humorous. As tothe rest, we must look to causes deeply 
seated, for the manners, the literature, and the politics of particular 
times. There is a Truepenny beneath the stage, not seen, yet 
audibly demanding that men should swear to keep the secret of his 
chosen Avenger! And well they keep it,—for they know it not. 
We must wait for the last act of the world-drama, and shall then 
learn it in the sequel of the piece. With what a weight of wisdom 
will the Epilogue be charged that shall succeed the falling of the 
curtain on that grand play :—“ the blanket of the dark,” that shall 
close in the universe ! 


THE TOURNAMENT. 


At the close of the year it seems no improper practice to review its 
principal phenomena. One of the most startling and stirring events, of 
recent occurrence, is the revival of the Tournament, at Eglinton Cas- 
tle. It is an event which, in itself, has excited the curiosity and mirth 
of “ all the world and his wife,” and which, when viewed in its bearing 
on the present condition of society, is not unworthy the attention of 
philosophers, or those who would seem such. It is important, if possi- 
ble, to direct the noisy stream of tittle-tattle even on such subjects as 
these ; for, by tittle-tattle, half mankind, and almost all womankind are 
swayed and urged forward. Aye, tittle-tattle is the engine by which 
those high-sounding quiddites, the ‘‘ march of intellect,” ‘* the progress 
of public opinion,” &c., &c., acquire such accumulated momentum and 
bear down all before them. Happy are those, therefore, who by any 
accident can make tittle-tattle do yeoman’s service to philanthropy on 
this occasion; for never was there a more exuberant out-pouring of tittle- 
tattle than has been afforded by the identical tournament under notice. 
For the last three months, in certain circles of celebrity, we have heard 
of nothing else “from night to morn, from morn to dewy eve.” We 
have been obliged to ransack all our old reminiscences relating to the 
history of knighthood, the troubadours, /a belle science, the courts of 
love, and all their dainty whimsicalities. We have actually been com- 
pelled in mere self-defence, to reperuse Mill’s History of Chivalry, not to 
speak of Ariosto, Spenser, and other poets of the same kidney, by apt 
quotations from whom we endeavoured to conceal our ignorance of anti- 
quarian niceties. 
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Well, after this exordium, to come to our moral estimate, a thing, by- 
the-bye, on which we particularly pride ourselves, as we usually hit the 
golden mean between the “budge doctor of the stoic fur,’’ and the 
porcus de grege Epicuri. What shall our moral estimate of the tourna- 
ment be? and with whose dictum shall we most coincide? Luckily the 
question is already decided for us by a book even now on our table ; it is 
Chateaubriand’s Genie du Christianism. In this noble author, by far the 
finest of the ancien regime, we find the sanctity of divine truth combined 
with the richness of human sentiment and sympathies. Let us explain 
his ideas on this subject, for they are worth the listening to. 

The advocate of the French royalists argues thus im the book to 
which we refer, which has been translated under the title of the “ Beau- 
ties of Christianity.” The spirit of Christianity (says he) is itself the 
noblest spirit which can possibly influence an aristocracy. In proportion 
as the true spirit of Christianity prevails, it necessarily produces that 
aristocracy or best estate of mind, that finished piety, virtue, and 
patriotism, without which a nobleman is but a moral antithesis and a 
contradicticn in terms. Christianity, therefore, argues Chateaubriand, 
being the complement of all divine and human virtues, is the true Ehren- 
breitstein or broadstone of honour, with which the noble becomes nobler, 
and without which he is but a living lie. The road to the temple of 
Honour, among the Romans, was through the porch of Virtue. But 
now, as a quaint antiquarian observes, ‘ by the preposterous innovation 
and change of things, that nobility, which was proper only to the good, 
gave place; and that nobility, which is alike common to the good and 
evil, stept to the helm. Yea, even the word nobilis, or noble itself, 
which some will have to have been so called, as who should say noscibilis, 
or remarkable, or for some virtue notable, began to be indifferentl 
taken into both parts, good and bad, as nodile scortum, a noble harlot, 
nobile scelus, a noble villain.” 

Therefore, says Chateaubriand, let the aristocrat of modern times, 
who would be truly aristocratical, strive to excel in Christian graces, 
perfections so lofty and so rare, requiring such divine solicitude and un- 
flinching discipline that no vulgar nature can conceive or compass them. 
Let such a nobleman who would aspire to aristocratical distinction, above 
his peers, take the shortest and discreetest road to it, by cultivating the 
spirit of Christianity. Let him personally evince that the divine is in- 
dissolubly connected with the honouradle ; that they must stand or fall 
together. The very mottoes of our aristocracy, if well read and con- 
sidered, might serve to teach them this magnificent lesson. But why 
do we enlarge on a thought which has been so often more eloquently 
elaborated ; a thought which has already produced Erasmus’s “ Christian 
Knight,” and Sir Richard Steele’s “ Christian Hero,” 

Thus Chateaubriand advises noblemen, who would be really such, to 
aim at that spirit of Christianity which is the most sublime and beauti- 
ful of all moral conceptions. He recommends them to achieve those sa- 
cred and imperishable honours which lend aristocracy, aye, royalty, to 
the eternal soul, which are beyond the accident of time and place, and 
throw the mere formalities of rank into obscure insignificance He 
would have them learn something of that nobleness, which the apostle 
describes as so rare and so arduous. Whatever things are admirable, 
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and glorious, and renowned, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise 
let them think of these. The most aristocratical thing in the universe, 
as our old friend, Coleridge, was wont to remark, is that intense devo- 
tion to Deity, and that heroic philanthropy towards man, which would 
at once give the peer, who had the moral courage to exert them, the su- 
premacy of character ‘‘ which is conferred by no changes of the govern- 
ment, and which cannot be taken away by any ministry.” 

Chateaubriand, therefore, argues for this spirit of christianity, which 
would make our nobility so vast a blessing, and teach them to spend and 
be spent, not for the fantastic trumperies and buffooneries of fashion, 
but for the solid improvement of their fellow-countrymen in piety, vir- 
tue, industry, and frugality, (that last best estate of a peaceful, loving, 
and prosperous population, for desiring which Goethe has rescued the soul 
of Faust from the gripe of the devil). Chateaubriand has not however 
said a word against the spirit of science, nor dropped a syllable against 
the sentiment of chivalry which we are now discussing. On the contrary, 
he shows that the spirit of christianity is no proud limitary cherub, but am- 
ple, and expansive, and multitudinous as the beams of heaven’s sunshine ; 
christianity is that system of divine truth, longeval as eternity and boundless 
as space. In its holy and all embracing elements it includes all things 
sublime and beautiful, both in nature and art. There is nothing con- 
tractive or repulsive about it ; but it perfectly blends and amalgamates 
itself with every thing that is lovely and of good report. God has not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, love, and a sound mind. We 
delight to add to our faith, knowledge, and to knowledge, virtue. We 
delight to add to our religion all that is true in esoteric and exoteric 
learning, and all that is gallant and elegant in the record of romance and 
poetry. 

ion then does Chateaubriand estimate the true spirit of chivalry ? 
He estimates it most highly. He conceives that next to the sense of 
religion in our consciences, stands the sense of honour, of which chivalry 
is a synonyme. He conceives that the resurrection of this spirit of 
chivalry in the middle ages was altogether providential ; that it was a 
glorious stimulus to the best developement of society during those preg- 
nant centuries ; and a capital defence against the imposture of hierarchies, 
who with their damnable sophistry, bigotry, and inquisition, threatened 
the best liberties of our race. 

Respecting the true and pure spirit of chivalry, we agree with Cha- 
teaubriand ; and with Dr. Johnson would we lament the degree in which 
that spirit has evaporated. Dr. Johnson being asked what had become 
of the spirit of chivalry, said, ‘it had gone into the city to make a-for- 
tune.” Burke bewailed the same misfortune in the most eloqueut 
passage of modern literature. ‘ The age of chivalry is gone; that of 
sophisters, calculators, and economists has succeeded ; and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never more shall we behold 
that generous loyalty to rank and sex; that proud submission; that 
dignified obedience ; that subordination of the heart which kept alive 
even in servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought 
grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise is gone! It is gone; that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour which felt a stain like a wound, which 
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inspired courage while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which, vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” 

Yet inclined as we are to indulge in commendations of the spirit of 
chivalry, we cannot venture quite so far in panegyric of the recent tour- 
nament as some of our contemporaries. That excellent little publication, 
the Mirror, has shown laudable zeal in the cause, and gives us an en- 
graving of the whole ceremonial of the lists, though not exactly as large 
as life and twice as natural. ‘The Morning Herald has, likewise, been 
astonishingly eulogistic on the occasion, and has fairly outshone itself in 
the style sentimental. As we heartily relish the good old English gen- 
tlemanly spirit of this Journal, and its consistent adherence to the main 
interests of religion, philanthropy, and patriotism, we shall take the 
liberty of quoting some brilliant lines from its columns. 

“The attempt (says the Herald) to revive at the present day the 
chivalrous pastime of ‘the tournament,’ has been derided by the cold 
‘philosophy’ of a money-getting, utilitarian age. Yet, Jet us ask, Are 
the mass of the people happier because the ‘age of chivalry has past,’ 
and, in what was once ‘ merry England,’ the sordid, heartless, sensual 
doctrines of utilitarianism have triumphed over sentiment, and nearly 
extinguished the fine impulses and generous instincts of man’s nature ? 

“Chivalry, divorced from the feudal system, of which it was the 
graceful accompaniment and softening influence, may be thought to be 
altogether out of place and out of season. What is there in our advanced 
state of civilisation, it may be asked, which can make it desirable to re- 
introduce its forms and usages—the inventions of ages comparatively 
illiterate? We answer that, though the feudal system has vanished, the 
spirit that tempered its despotism—that mitigated its ferocity—that, in 
an age of comparative darkness, restrained the arm of savage violence 
and led power captive in the silken chains of woman’s finest influence, 
may not be without an object to operate upon, and a field for the exer- 
cise of its noblest powers. 

«If the feudal power was fierce and rude and lawless, until chivalry 
came to subdue its passions beneath the yoke of an artificial refinement, 
is not the utilitarian age grovelling, mean, and sordid, and does it not 
require some counteracting influence—some elevating and inspiring sen- 
timent, to redeem its character from the debasing bondage of that mate- 
rial ‘ philosophy’ under which the manly virtues, and all those generous 
energies that exalt and adorn humanity, are fast perishing from the soil 
of England, where they once flourished in such vigorous luxuriance ? 

“Ts not such a condition of society tending rapidly to realise the me- 
lancholy prediction of the poet Goldsmith, who, with the prophetic eye 
of genius, foresaw the national degeneracy which the utilitarian system, 
then only beginning to develop itself, would eventually produce :— 

«<« Till time may come, when stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote, for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoured die.”’’ 

** To those who have no directing power but selfishness, it costs no 
struggle of intellect to get rid of the generous attachment, or prejudice, 
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or whatever it is, to one’s country. Their cosmopolitism is but the absence 
of manly sympathy—but the negation of heart ; just as latitudinarianism 
in religion is not a triumph of charity, but a result of cold indifference. 
** How can such persons understand the feeling of the bard, when, in 

the fervour of a patriot’s enthusiasm, he exclaims,— 

««*Q, Caledonia! stern and wild! 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ; 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood— 

Land of my sires—what mortal hand 

Shall e’er untie the filial band 

That binds me to thy rugged strand :"”’ 


“ Had that bard himself, the learned, graceful, and impassioned port 
OF CHIVALRY, lived to see the tournament revived on the soil of his 
beloved Caledonia, how would he have welcomed, with the fascinating 
strains of his magnificent genius, the revival of the chivalrous splendours 
of the ‘olden time.” Then, perhaps, another canto would have been 
added to the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ Even in the feebleness of old 
age such an event would 

*** Have lighted up his faded eye 
With all a poet’s ecstasy.” ’ 

“ To view the ‘tournament’ merely in the light of a manly exercise 
and pastime, is it not one which deserves the encouragement of those 
who are admirers of recreations which strengthen, instead of enervating, 
the human frame, and teach the noble combination of hardihood of spirit 
and gentleness of character? What can be more masculine, adroit, and 
graceful, than the action and riding of a well-accomplished knight in the 
enterprise and evolutions of the tournament? As an exhibition of mere 
animal dexterity and prowess, it is a most interesting spectacle, but 
when there is added to all that, the indispensable accompaniment of the 
presiding charm of beauty, and the virtuous influence of woman, all 
civilised men must admit that the interest of the spectacle is greatly 
enhanced. What athletic pastime is worthier our approbation ? 

“«¢ Whereby they roughen to the sense, and all 
The winning softness of the sex is lost.”’ 

“Ts it steeple and hurdle chases, those brutal and barbarous pastimes 
of mercenary and unmitigated cruelty in which that generous animal, 
the horse, is inhumanly sacrificed to the cupidity of betting $peculators ? 
Scarcely do we ever hear of one of those cruel and senseless exhibitions 
in which one or more horses have not their backs or necks broken, and 
not unfrequently, the inhuman riders. This is a pastime, if anything so 
savage can be called so, which deteriorates both horse and man, and 
surely if the revival of the exercises—the manly and graceful exercises— 
of the tournament, were to put it out of fashion among the young aris- 
tocracy of the country, who are followed in this vice by a crowd of 
vulgar imitators, it would confer a great benefit on society, or, at least, 
abate a most disgraceful nuisance. 

“ How different to behold 

“¢ Young knights and squires—a gallant train— 
Practise their chargers on the plain 


By aid of leg—of hand and rein 
Each warlike feat to show. 
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To pass—to wheel—the croupe to gain, 

Mid high curvet, that not in vain 

The sword -sway might descend amain 
On foeman’s casque below.”’ 


“ All this is exercise which serves to develope all the strength and all 
the activity of the human frame. It was the recollection of the personal 
prowess of the steel-clad knights of old, which caused the great Lord 
Chatham to make a somewhat disparaging comparison between ‘the 


silken barons of the present day, and the iron barons of antiquity.’ 
“ Lord Eglinton has had the laudable ambition of endeavouring to 
remove that reproach from the young aristocracy of the present day. 


How different is the recreation which he, by a most bountiful expendi- 
ture of wealth, has endeavoured to make fashionable, from that whieh 


destroys the health and ruins the morals of its votaries at the 
table. 


gambling 


“ There the success of him upon whom Fortune smiles is not followed 


by the anguish, destitution, and despair of the vanquished. 


There no 


sordid passions take possession of the heart, and burden human nature 


until it puts on the malignity of the demon. 


There the ancient patri- 
mony of the infatuated devotee of this miserable vice is not flung away 


on the cast of a die or the turn of a spotted card. How many noble 
castles, beauteous parks and woods, and lawns, have been passed in this 
way, as if by the wand of the enchanter, from the silly inheritor to some 
practised sharper, which in ‘ the age of chivalry’ had displayed, as Lord 
Eglinton’s domains have lately done, the noble array of that panoplied 


knighthood which was the ‘ cheap defence of nations,’ and all the circum-’ 


stances of a splendid hospitality. 


“ The scene of the tournament was graced by the fairest women of 


Scotland, and among them was the noble mother of the chivalrous host. 


It is not one of the least recommendations of such a scene that it cannot 
be considered complete without the presiding attractions of the fair sex. 
And, surely, in all times and countries there has been no such incentive 
to deeds of high emprise and honourable estimation as the virtuous in- 


fluence of woman. 


“If the ‘ age of chivalry’ expired with a ‘ maiden reign,’ the revival 
of one of its most manly and beautiful spectacles has been attempted, 


and we hope with success, in another ‘ maiden reign.’ 


“ Here we leave the tournament and its hospitalities, hoping that the 
golden sun which withheld its beams on the late occasion, may shine 


auspiciously on it at a future day.” 


All this is very eloquent and ingenious pleading for the revival of the 
spirit of chivalry. But though we rather agree with those who would 
plead for the spirit of chivalry as a moral power, we conceive that this 
essential romance should not be too closely associated with the old 
cut and dried formalities of the middle ages, but be diffused, in more 
In. this way we 
think the spirit of chivalry, properly so called, may be made highly ser- 
It may extend to ennoble and purify our modes of thought, 
It may extend to the education of the youth 
of the nation, in the mode which Milton has so splendidly delineated in 
his prose essays De Institutione Juvenum. It may extend so to polish 


generous emanations, through the body of society. 


vicable. 
sentiment, and manners. 
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The Tournament. 


the manners of men, that insults shall rarely be given or received; or 
if offences of this kind arise, they may be settled by the umpirage of 
gentlemanly friends, which might supersede the courts of honour, and 
abate the barbarian nuisance of duelling, whose only defence is that speci- 
fied by Dean Swift, ‘that it rids the world of its fools and knaves.” And 
more than all, might the spirit of chivalry extend to diminishing and 
mitigating the terrible evils of naval and military hostilities, gradually 
make wars to cease on the earth, and drive them to their native hell, 
their only proper dwelling place. 

But let it still be borne in mind that it is the spirit of chivalry which 
will avail us. It is the spirit we findin Sir Philip Sydney or Sir Charles 
Grandison, which will be always delightful, because always philanthropi- 
eal. As to the mere forms of chivalry, as they have been recently re- 
vived at Eglinton Castle, we cannot help thinking them unprofitably ex- 
pensive and frivolous. There is too much of what the economists call 
unproductive consumption about them to suit the good sense and good 
taste of the British. In their proper age, in the olden time these forms 
were highly important and serviceable ; they then enabled the knights to 
settle many actual disputes concerning precedence and points of honour. 
Such contests were then made in good earnest, and they bore sufficient 
relation to the military discipline prevalent, to serve as valuable schools 
of emulation for youthful aspirants. But now-a-days a tournament 
is not praetium operis : nay, worse, the thing that was august hath 
become absurd. “ There is but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous,” as the Emperor Napoleon very sagaciously observed ; and that step 
has been passed. The very points, which, in the ancient tournaments, used 
to be fraught with the most thrilling and palpitating interest, are now 
the very ones that most inspire laughter; and laughter they will inspire 
in spite of the champions, just because the sublimest passages always 
admit of the funniest parodies. No, the great tide of social experience 
rolls on in omne volubilis evum; you may inflect its current, but you 
cannot force it back. All which Don Quixote did to demolish the 
chivalry of Spain has Hudibras done to enervate that of England. The 
spirit and principle of chivalry, and all that made it most valuable, 
thank Heaven, gentlemen may still retain, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the mere forms must needs perish in spite of all the efforts 
made to uphold them. We cannot help thinking in this instance, that 
le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle! The whole affair, to our minds, nearly 
equals in preposterousness the description of a certain festivity, with 
which Byron concluded his “ Age of Bronze.” His lines, if we may 
venture to quote them from memory, run nearly thus :— 


“ My Muse’ gan weep, but, ere a tear was spilt, 
She caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt! 
While throng’d the Chiefs of every Highland clan 
To hail their brother, Vich lan Alderman! 
Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse roar, 
While all the Common Council ery ‘ Claymore!’ 
To see proud Albyn’s tartans as a belt 
Gird the gross sirloin of a City Celt, 
She burst into a laughter so extreme 
That I awoke—and lo! it was No DREAM 
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A FEW LINES ON LITERATURE. 


BY HANNAH PD. BURDON. 


Wuen we consider the common occupations and ordinary thoughts 
of life, it seems scarcely possible that the mind can rise above 
them, as it sometimes does, and expatiate in the most elevated 
regions of reason and imagination; scarcely possible, that it can 
arrest itself on its hurried course, to take cognizance of its own 
nature, and mark, with calm precision, the intricate windings of its 
progress. 

Nor are there many men who, either by nature or habit, possess 
the power of this abstraction; and very few, even when highly 
educated, are capable of original thought. In common life opinions 
are most frequently received and adopted without discussion or 
examination; they are prejudices under a false name. When the 
brain has smal] power of reflection, it spares much painful, and 
indeed useless labour, to coincide with others, and many men are 
not only incapable, but undesirous of exploring the heights of 
knowledge. They move contentedly on in the beaten track, de- 
spising the few who, with infinite toil and difficulty, gain the summit 
of the rugged cliffs, and who, after basking in the glowing light 
that truth sheds only there, return to reveal her mysteries for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures. 

Yet, in spite of the contempt with which the ignorant console 
themselves for their inferiority, it is by the thoughts of the sur- 
passing few that their actions are unconsciously regulated. Aware 
of this power, and worthy of possessing it, the ancient professors 
of literature alone directed it to the improvement of individual 
man, in morality and religion, by teaching him how to attain the 
greatest virtue and happiness, by simply relating the noble actions 
of the dead as models for the living, or pouring forth in poetry, the 
inspirations of genius ; either exciting men by the lofty aspirations 
of their own souls to soar above the world and its vanities, or in- 
structing them with didactic strength how to use it with modera- 
tion. Virtue was then the object of all contemplation, and wisdom 
the means of attaining it. 

But the examination of political interests has of late, except with 
religious writers, almost entirely replaced the philosophy of the 
soul. Philosophers have become habituated to contemplate their 
fellow-creatures as a mass, and no longer emulous of improving the 
qualities of separate minds, they endeavour only to influence the 
operations of nations, and watch their revolutions with intense 
anxiety, as the great machines which are to work out their own 
abstract principles, and prove the truth or fallacy of their political 
theories. 

At the same time, the extensive diffusion of knowledge, by gene- 
rating a continual demand for a literature adapted to the tastes of 
many classes, has greatly lowered its standard. In answer to the 
universal desire for novelty, a number of ephemeral writers have 
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684 A few Lines on Literature. 


sprung up, who, without either profound thouglit, or rigid prin- 
ciple, and indifferent as to the ultimate effects of their works, cater 
for every passing taste of the multitude. They amuse, and they 
are satisfied—they are paid, and their purpose is accomplished. 

But at a time when democratic power is advancing with incal- 
culable strides, it is of intense importance to the well-being of 
society, that the minds of the multitude should be instructed in the 
leading principles of morality and religion; that whilst they are 
eagerly acquiring a knowledge of their rights, they should be made 
acquainted with their duties; that the affections and the feelings 
should be trained as well as the faculties, and the general average 
of mind elevated, not only in knowledge, but in virtue. 

Day by day the luxuries of the rich are diffusing their corrupting 
influence amongst the poor; yet day by day the voice of the people 
is assuming louder authority in the councils of nations ; and though 
knowledge cannot arrest the progress of either, it is the sole means 
of controlling the most evil attributes of both, and directing them to 
become the means of human benefit. 

Those therefore who. are alone impelled to join in the arduous 
pursuit of literature, from the fulness of their own minds, and a 
disinterested love of truth and intellectual labours, should never be 
unmindful of the mighty and important task it is their duty to 
fulfil, nor forget that their toil is as worthless as idleness, when not 
directed to exalt and improve the mental and moral condition of 
mankind. / 

It was this single-hearted and god-like purpose alone which in- 
vested the poets and philosophers of ancient days with those im- 
mortal wreaths, against which even the thunderbolts of Jupiter were 
fabled to be powerless; it is this which has made the multitude of 
every age bow down before the shrine of genius; and it is this 
which can alone finally accomplish the triumph of intellect over 


the dominion of human passions, and the powers of earthly matter. 


Such writers belong not exclusively to any age or country: the 
fountain of their inspiration is beyond the confines of space; and 
their influence will be felt in the remotest depths of time, though 
their labours are frequently undervalued by their contemporaries ; 
for very slowly do mankind become aware of their real benefactors, 
and the light literature, merely contributing to their amusement, 
often secures immediate praises and rewards, whilst those sterling 
productions of genius destined eventually to immortalise their au- 
thor, are disregarded by the multitude, till some reigning critic has 
pronounced his fiat in their favour; and he whose converse with the 
deity is to be the measure of future genius, passes away before his 
fellow-creatures are conscious of his existence. He follows the 
even tenour of his way without reputation or distinction, walking 
through the multitude unrecognised, as angels whom the guise of 
men veils from ungodly eyes. 7 

But like such blessed messengers, in obscurity and humility, he 
still holds converse with things beyond the earth; and, in defiance 
of neglect, pursues his lofty contemplations for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, sustained by the persuasion that time in its pro- 
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gress will untimately dispel the darkness that brooded over his 
course. In the silent consciousness of immortality, of which genius 
is not to be divested by adversity, he dies, and leaves the mantle of 
his glory to lesser men, who, whilst they are themselves illustrated 
by the transmitted splendour, first teach mankind the mightiness of 
the prophet who has passed away. With gradual but certain in- 
fluence, his thoughts, as their justice and utility are tried and 
proved by the infallible test of experience, direct the great current 
of public opinion; his speculations become the actions of nations, 
and the truths his genius elicited are thenceforth engraven as indis- 
putable on the great volume of human knowledge. 

There is another class of writers, who, created by the time, go 
with the time, and adapt their works to the temporary taste; who, 
though not endowed with any extraordinary or pre-eminent ability, 
are : aly imbued with religious and moral principles, and ever 
mindfal of the high purpose of their calling. When they neither 
sink to common-place, nor bewilder themselves and their readers in 
the misty abstractions of sentiment, such authors have frequently 
an extensive and immediate influence on society, denied to more 
rare and loftier genius. They speak to ordinary understandings, 
and are universally understood ; they appeal to common feelings, 
and they find an echo in every heart; they require no commen- 
tators to elucidate their meaning, and though they discover no new 

rinciples, they make a judicious application of established truths. 

hilst the venerated works of their superiors, like mines of gold, 
are only explored by those who seek to rifle their treasures, their 
volumes, like coin of inferior metal, are endlessly multiplied to 
circulate from nation to nation. But years pass away, and others 
in more modern garb take their place, and they are forgotten. 

A man must have other gifts to maintain a permanent reputation, 
and, however highly endowed, must remember, that all systems, 
whether physical or moral, erected solely by the imagination, all 
theories not founded in facts, and all literature where nature has 
not been taken as the type, have failed to hold a durable station 
in the estimation of society, and that the only source of impressive 
and original writing is truth. Yet nothing is more difficult to 
attain. Its dim reflections frequently wear the appearance of 
reality to worldly men: error is, by inexperienced ignorance, per- 
petually mistaken for it; and the spirit that is zealously bent on its 
pursuit, must not rely alone on its own powers, or those of living 
men, but claim the assistance of study to expand its perceptions 
into the past, 

The works of a man of genius to whom extensive knowledge 
affords matter for reflection, are no longer limited to the thoughts 
of a single brain; no longer the mere reflections of existing man- 
ners, or passing events; but in his pages are condensed, as in a 
lens, all pre-existing talent, and his experience extends to the 
utmost limits of time. He sits like the merchant in his quiet 
home, receiving contributions from every nation of the earth. The 
minute historian, the zealous antiquary, the laborious collator, and 
the subtle legist, are all purveyors to his store-house of original 
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ideas, the observations of the traveller, the discoveries of science, 
the actions of the politician, and the vicissitudes of nations, are the 
oil which feeds the torch of his intellect, and thoughts, and words, 
and facts, worthless to other men, assume the diamond’s value, 
when combined by his master mind, and condensed by the fire of 
his genius. 

Extensive knowledge, whilst it embellishes literature, pre-emi- 
nently conduces to its utility. It is not by vague theories and idle 
deductions from fanciful propositions, that the moral conduct of 
man is to be improved, or his mind imbued with the purifying and 
elevating truths of religion, till his actions are constrained to be the 
result of his love for his Creator. They may amuse the imagination, 
but they are insufficient to control the passions, or correct the self- 
ishness of the visionary student, and forgotten in the first moment 
of excitement or temptation, his reading and reflections are equally 
barren of good works, when he emerges from his study to mingle in 
the conflict of human interests. 

It is action only which proves the value of a man’s thoughts ; and 
the sole worth of reading and meditation is to fit him for the per- 
formance of his duties. Literature, therefore, is of no value, but as 
it teaches him to connect the unreal with the real; the invisible 
with the visible, and by occasionally abstracting him from the 
hurry of life, to exercise the higher faculties of his mind in serious 
reflections, strengthen their influence over the senses, and 
enable him in future seasons of temptation to bring the principles 
he has derived from his studies to bear upon his conduct. 

It is only when thus directed, that literature can effectually 
struggle with the corrupting influence of luxury, or effect that moral 
improvement of the individual, from whence the only permanent 
social amelioration can originate. 

Its style and its subjects must necessarily be varied in adaptation 
to the diversity of human tastes and powers, but by whatever grade 
of intellect it is employed, whether it be used as the voice of science, 
the modifier of human institutions and bodily sufferings, or the bold 
assertor of human liberty and human rights, it will inevitably pass 
like a pestilential vapour over that land, where, divested of the 
sanctifying principles of religion and philanthropy, it breathes ‘ts 
noxious vapours. If unmindful, or despising the eternal and invisi- 
ble, it deals only with the things of time, all the moral, all the 
social ties will be successively destroyed by its inflnence, iil} 
man, degraded to the depths of sin by the exercise of the intel- 
lect that was bestowed upon him as his guide to salvation, will 
experience, even on earth, in the consequences of his abuse of this 
mighty gift, that misery which the Divinity has ordained to be the 
infallible avenger of every dereliction from his law. 
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LIFE OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY.* 


Tuts is one of the books that deserve the distinction of a separate 
review. The brief analysis that we shall be able to give will not 
be without its value. By conciseness of style much may be com- 
municated in a few pages. 

Very judicious remarks occur in these memoirs. After relating 
the circumstances and incidents of Davy’s boyhood, his fraternal 
biographer observes, that he would not wish to be considered as 
attaching much importance to them. Thousands of individuals 
have been born and brought up amidst similar scenes, and ina 
mauner very little different from him, without being gifted with any 
unusual abilities; and very many boys have shown indications of 
precocious talent, superior to his, which has withered in the bud or 
flower. There belonged, however, to his mind, it cannot be doubted, 
the genuine quality of genius, or of that power of intellect which 
exalts its possessor above the crowd, and which, by its own energies 
and native vigour, grows and expands, and comes to maturity, 
aided, indeed, and modified by circumstances, but in no wise 
created by them. 

Sir Humphry Davy was the eldest son of Robert and Grace 
Davy. His native place was Penzance, on the shore of the Mount’s 
Bay in Cornwall. He was born on the 17th of December, 1778, 
at five o’clock in the morning, as is certified in the cover of a large 
family Bible, in the handwriting of his father. He was christened 
on the 22d of January of the following year, and was nursed by his 
mother. He was a healthy, strong, and active child, and in every 
respect forward. Such was his precocity, that when scarcely five 
years old he made rhymes. He was taught reading and writing at 
a Mr. Bushell’s school, from which he was removed to the Rey. 
Mr. Coryton’s Grammar-school, an ill-conducted establishment, yet 
serviceable to Davy, even from the idleness which it afforded. e 
nevertheless acquired great facility in the composition of Latin and 
English verse, in the writing of Valentine and love-letters for his 
school-fellows, and in telling attractive stories. He took delight in 
angling, an amusement which remained with him through life. 
‘‘ The earliest indication,”’ writes his brother, ‘ that I am aware of, 
which he shewed of his fondness for experimenting, for which he 
was afterwards so distinguished, was in making fire-works. My 
eldest sister very well remembers, that she was his assistant in this 
undertaking, and that their workshop was an unfinished room in 
which, in bad weather, the Rev. Dr. Tonkin (the elder brother of 
Mr. John Tonkin, his early benefactor), then advanced in age, and 
a valetudinarian, took exercise on his chamber-horse, a large arm- 
chair attached to spring-boards, which boards served for a table for 
compounding the ingredients of the squibs and crackers.” 





* Memoirs of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart,, LL.D., F.R.S., Foreign Associate of the 
Institute of France, &c. By his Brother, John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill, 1839. 
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688 Life of Sir Humphry Davy. 


On the occasion of his family leaving Penzance to reside at 
Varfell, which is situated on the shore of the Mount’s Bay, separ- 
ated from the sea by an intervening marsh, and immediately y a 
site the most striking and beautiful feature in the bay, that from 
which it derives its name, St. Michael’s Mount, young Davy (then 
only nine years old) took up his abode with Mr. John Tonkin, and 
was much impressed with a scene relative to which the biographer 
before us has quoted Milton’s lines :— 
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« Where the great Vision of the guarded mount, 
Looked toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 


‘¢The country,” says our author, ‘* between Varfell and Penzance, a 
! distance of about two miles and a half, is an exquisite specimen of 
Ht} Cornish scenery ; the expanse of the ever-varying blue sea on one 
side, bounded only by the horizon and the distant headlands; on 
the other side furze-clad hills, and rocky little glens, each pouring 
down its small clear stream, diversified with green fields, farm- 
houses, orchards, and other accompaniments of cultivation.” 

Davy quitted school at the early age of fifteen. The following 
is Dr. Cardew’s testimony of his conduct while under his care. 
‘‘ He*gave me much satisfaction, being always regular in the per- 
formance of his duties as a schoolboy, and in his general conduct. 
He was, too, I believe, much liked by his schoolfellows for his 
good humour; but he did not at that time discover any extraordi- 
nary abilities, or, so far as I could observe, any propensity to those 
scientific pursuits which raised him to such eminence. His best 
exercises were translations from the’classics into English verse.” 

That the earlier tendencies of Sir Humphry Davy’s mind were 
not to the manifestations of physical science, is the great secret of 
his after-success. His intellect was sharpened by the previous ex- 
ercise of his reason on metaphysical topics, or, rather, by the habit 
of philosophising, even in a transcendental manner, which, with 
t him, from the first, appears to have been rather an instinct than an 
| acquisition. We find, therefore, that his earliest essays in his note- 
books were on theology—religion and politics—on the immortality 
and immateriality of the soul—on body and organised matter—and 
similar subjects. His first conclusions were in favour of the ma- 
terialist’s theory—but three years sufficed to establish him firmly in 
the opposite opinion. He seems at one time to have been intent on 
an essay, bearing the title, ‘‘ The Christian Religion not repugnant 
to True Philosophy ;” but though the heads were all sketched out, 
the argument was not filled in. He however completed “ A Letter 
on the pretended Inspiration of the Quakers and other Sectaries.” 

“It is interesting,” says our biographer—how truly! “to com- 
= these his early inquiries on the subject of religion with those 

e engaged in at a later period, as expressed in his ‘ Salmonia’ and 
‘Consolations in Travels.’ We may trace in the former the germs 
of many of the latter; and, indeed, the resemblance is often so 
marked, that the trains of thought have very much the character of 
recollections, with this marked difference, however, that in youth 
he considered reason as all-sufficient, whilst in later life he mis- 
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trusted it, as inadequate, and built his faith on internal or instine- 
tive feeling, rather than on any process of ratiocination. And, I 
may here further remark, that, in comparing the two periods of his 
life, in relation to this inquiry, it is instructive to witness how pre- 
sumptuous and daring is youthful genius ; how easily satistied with 
the semblance of truth; how modesty, distrust, and humility in- 
crease with the acquisition of knowledge ; and how, with the con- 
viction of the very limited extent of human knowledge, religious 
hope and faith also increase.” 

But Sir Humphry Davy was not only metaphysical, he was 
also poetical. A poem of his, ‘‘ The Sons of Genius,” was inserted 
in the “ Annual Anthology” of 1799, with the date of 1795, when 
it was probably conceived. In the beginning of 1796, he entered 
on the study of the mathematics, and had proceeded as far as the 
eleventh book of Euclid by the second of January 1797. In this 
year he commenced the study of natural philosophy, and in 
November or December began the study of chemistry, when he 
was just entering on his nineteenth year. The theoretical parts of 
chemistry first engaged his attention; but he soon entered on a 
course of experiments. ; 

“The rapidity with which he advanced in his new pursuit is 
strongly indicated by the circumstance that, in the April following, 
in the short space of four months, he was in correspondence with 
Dr. Beddoes, relative to his researches on ‘ Heat and Light,’ and a 
new hypothesis on their nature, to which Dr. Beddoes became a 
convert. The results of these researches were the chief subject of 
his first publication, ‘ Essays on Heat and Light,’ &c., which ap- 
peared in 1799, and were in part written a few months after he had 
commenced the study of chemistry.” 

His progress also was much promoted by his becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Gregory Watts, then in his twenty-first or twenty-second 
year, whose information, as well as sympathy, was highly bene- 
ficial to a mind then in course of developement; and, also, though 
in a less degree, by his connection with Mr. Davies Gilbert, after- 
wards his successor in the chair of the Royal Society. His pro- 
fessional pursuits, also, accorded with his chemical; and, as a 
student of medicine, he not only gained the favour of the patients 
of Mr. Borlase, to whom he was apprenticed, but became so pro- 
ficient, that when he went to Bristol in the fourth year, he was 
considered competent, by Dr. Beddoes, to take charge of the pa- 
tients belonging to the Pneumatic Institution. 

‘‘If the situation he had accepted, of superintendent of the 
Pneumatic Institution, had been created purposely for him, it could 
not have been more suitable to the bent of his genius, or better 
adapted for calling into activity and developing fully the powers of 
his mind; and the collateral circumstances generally were not less 
auspicious. The society he mixed with, Dr. Beddoes’ family, of 
which he became an inmate, and even the scenery by which he was 
surrounded, all contributed to exercise a favourable influence over 
him.” 

Dr. Beddoes’ house was then the gathering-point of the society 
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of Clifton—and thither Southey, Coleridge, and Tobin resorted ; 
and here also Sir Humphry Davy formed that friendship with the 
late Mr. Pool, of Nether Stowey in Somersetshire, which was 
cherished by both ever after. ‘‘The extraordinary zeal with which 
Davy devoted himself to research at this time, and his great powers 
of application, are forcibly shewn in the rapidity of his labours. His 
‘ Researches’ were published in the summer of 1800.” The experi- 
ments were all made between April, 1799, the period when he first 
breathed nitrous oxide, and the time of printing the book. ‘ Ten 
months,” he says, ‘** of incessant labour were employed in making 
them ; three months in detailing them.’’ To repair his strength, 
exhausted by such labours, he revisited Penzance in October, 1799, 
for a month, and has left some verses on the incident. Indeed, he 
still continued to try his hand at essay-writing, and the composition 
of fictitious narrative, notwithstanding the severity of lis scientific 
pursuits. Few of these were published—of some only the titles and 
plans are given—but all of them are of a philosophical and meta- 
physical kind, and intended to illustrate his views on such subjects. 
Such are the relaxations of great minds! Indeed, it appears that 
he contemplated the production of a philosophic epic, to be called 
Moses, and has left a regular plan of its treatment, with some frag- 
ments already composed. 

But he was destined soon to leave Clifton. By the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Hope, he became professor of chemistry at the 
Royal Philosophical Institution established by Count Rumford. 
On the 31st of May, 1802, he was formally appointed to the office, 
having entered it a year before on probation as assistant lecturer. 
His first course of lectures on the galvanic phenomena was very 
successful. Circumstances, particularly in regard to the state of 
chemistry, were favourable to him; and the enthusiasm that he ex- 
cited was great. He remained in the institution eleven years, ¢. e. 
until April 1812, when he retired on account of his marriage. 
During this time, he entered with all his ardour into investigations 
concerning tanning, and also turned his attention to agricultural 
chemistry—in this way illustrating and improving the methods of 
art, by applying to them the principles of science. In disco- 
vering the mode of making the eombination of azote and chlo- 
rine, he much wounded his eye, inflicting an injury so severe, 
as for five months to prevent him from prosecuting his labours of 
research. . 

In the antumn of the year 1813, he found it possible, on account 
of his scientific name, to obtain permission from the French go- 
vernment to visit the continent. He was accompanied by Lady 
Davy, and Mr. Faraday, “as his assistant in experiments and in 
writing. In Paris he spent about two months, aiding M. Curtois, 
together with M.M. Clement and Desormes, in adding another 
substance to the supporters of combustion, viz. Iodine, an enquiry 
on which M. Gay Lussac had also entered. He kept no notes of 
his sojourn in Paris, but during his last illness, he amused himself 
with writing or dictating notices of the distinguished men of 
science whom he had known. In this way, we have sketches of 
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Guyton de Morveau, Vauquelin, Cuvier, De Humboldt, Gay 
Lussac, Berthollet, La Place, Chaptal. Some memorials of his 
journey he made in verse—poems entitled Fontainebleau, Mont 
Blanc, Banks of the Rhone, The Mediterranean Pine, The Cani- 
gou, at Morning, Noon and Evening, Vaucluse, Carara, remain 
to inform us of his finer feelings. We shall ere long give an article 
on ‘* The poetry of Sir Humphry Davy.” 

From Paris he went directly into Auvergne, and having ex- 
amined the extinct volcanoes of that mountainous region, pro- 
ceeded to Montpelier, where he resumed his inquiries on the 
combinations of iodine. Afterwards, at Genoa, he made some 
unsuccessful experiments on the electricity of the wan and 
extended his inquiries on iodine. Both here and at Montpelier, 
indeed, he examined many of the marine productions of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, in most of which he found traces of the sub- 
stance. At Florence and at Rome, he investigated the nature of 
the diamond, and the different varieties of carbon. His note-books 
contain poetical notices of the scenes he passed through—Lines on 
Canova—The Sybil's Temple—A Distant View of Pastum. At 
Milan he had the pleasure of seeing Volta, Piazzi, and Mori- 
chini, of whom he has left sketches. From Milan he crossed the 
Alps by the Simplon, and arrived in Geneva in the last week of 
June, and, in returning to winter in Italy, visited some of the most» 
remarkable scenery in the different cantons on the way to the 
Tyrol. In the Campagna and the adjoining country, he took exer- 
cise with his gun, and completely recovered his youthful cacciatore 
taste; and from this time he continued to be almost as keen a 
fowler as he was before ah angler. The results of his chemical 
searches during this winter he communicated to the Royal Society 
in three papers, which were published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1815, with the following titles and dates: ‘Some Ex- 
periments and Observations on the Colours used in Painting by the 
Ancients,” Jan. 14; ‘*Some Experiments on a Solid Compound 
of Iodine and Oxygen, and on its Ghemical Agencies,” Feb. 10; 
‘‘On the Action of Acids on the Salts usually called the Hyper- 
oxymuriates, and on the Gases produced from them,” Feb. 15. 

In the beginning of. March he went from Rome to Naples, di- 
recting his attention to the study of the surrounding volcanic regions, 
and the investigation of the phenomena of volcanic eruption. De- 
terred by the plague (which a short time before had broken out at 
Malta and in the Levant) from extending his travels further to the 
Eastward, as he had originally designed, he set ont on his return to 
England, again traversing the Tyrol, and eg France by a 
detour through part of Germany and Flanders. e embarked at 
Ostend, landed at Dover, and arrived in London on the 23rd of 
April. 

Soon after his return from the Continent, he entered upon a new 
train of inquiry —the investigation of fire-damp, which ended in his 
well-known discovery of the safety-lamp, and the composition of a 
work entitled, “ On the Safety-lamp, for preventing Explosions in 
Mines, Houses lighted by Gas, Spirit Warehouses, and Magazines 
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in Ships, &c., with some remarks on Flame.” For the services thus 
rendered to the cause of human well-being, he was presented with a 
service of plate of the value of 2,500/. at a public dinner given to 
him at Newcastle, on the 11th October, 1817, at which Mr. Lamb- 
ton, now Earl of Durham, presided. Besides this present from the 
coal-owners, he received also a splendid silver-gilt vase from the 
late Emperor Alexander of Russia, accompanied by a letter from 
the Emperor himself, and further, by his own sovereign, a 
Baronetcy was conferred on him in 1818. Stimulated by these 
means to fresh exertion, he made a further improvement in the 
safety-lamp, furnishing the miner with a steady though feeble light 
in any part of the mine where life could be supported. 

In 1818 Sir Humphry Davy made a second continental journey 
and returned in June 1820. At Geneva he seems to have received 
a letter concerning M. CEérsted’s experiments, which led to the 
discovery that the voltaic pile is a powerful magnet. The leading 
fact verified by Sir Humphry Davy was this, namely, that when 
the extremities of a voltaic pile or battery are united by a perfect 
conductor, as a metallic wire, and the compass is brought near it, 
the needle is attracted by the wire, and may be made to deviate 
from its natural direction. Reasoning whereon, he inferred that 
the uniting wire itself, during the passage of the electricity through 
it, must have become magnetic, which was confirmed by experiment 
—in conducting which, he found at length reason to believe that the 
magnetism of the earth depends on electricity. 

On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1820, Sir Humphry Davy 
succeeded him as President of the Royal Society. He continued 
the Conversaziones begun by Sir Joseph Banks, changing however 
the evening from Sunday to Saturday, and proceeded with his 


scientific labours, especially on magnetism, and the liquefaction of 


the gases, and also with researches on the corrosion and on the pro- 
tection of the copper sheathing of vessels. In 1824 he made an 
excursion into Norway and Sweden. In 1825 his health began to 
decline, and having experienced a paralytic attack in 1826, he made 
a third visit to Italy through France. On his return to England he 
visited his old friend Mr. Pool, and published his Salmonia, or Days 
of Fly-fishing, and in 1828 set out for his last journey to Italy, 
where he suffered at Rome a paralytic seizure, which ultimately 
proved fatal. His brother's account of his last days is bighly inter- 
esting; Sir Humphry Davy died like a philosopher, on the 29th 
May, at Geneva, in the year 1829. We need not say with what 
high delight we look forward to the publication of the new and 
uniform edition of his collected writings. As we receive the vol- 
umes, we shall treat our readers with an analysis of the contents, 
and hope by such method to supply whatever may be the deficien- 


cies of the present notice. Books like these, it is both a duty and a 
pleasure to review. 
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AMERICAN RAMBLERS.* 


WeELcomg, all ye ramblers in America, who delight to wander over 
the country, and write books upon the customs of the Yankees! More 
especially do we welcome Captain Marryat and Mrs. Jameson. Our 
greeting may have been long a-coming, but nevertheless is it sincere, 
Indeed, we are afraid that we are open to the reproach of having 
neglected both of these talented authors, although nothing was farther 
from our thoughts. ’Tis an old saying, and we believe it to be a very 
true one, “that things postponed until better opportunities, are never 
accomplished.” Now this has been exactly our case. We have been 
pleasing ourselves with the idea that the time would come when we 
should be enabled to give these works an elaborate review—but the time 
came not! Yet have we now taken up the pen, with a determination to 
do something like justice to the Captain and Lady who have been so 
long waiting for our decision. We fear, however, that even now our 
ability will not be commensurate with our wish. 

Lifting our eyes from the page whereon we are writing, we perceive, 
from the reflection of our visage in the opposite mirror, that we are 
absolutely grinning—a sad departure from our critical gravity. In thus 
leading us astray, you have, Captain, a heinous crime to answer for. 

To let joking go by the board—really Captain we cannot agree with 
all your opinions, notwithstanding the engaging manner in which they 
are expressed, and our respect for yourself. You must excuse us finding 
fault—we shall admire as well as condemn. 

To plunge into your book, then, medias res; or, as our mother-tongue 
more aptly expresses it, neck and crop, we don’t like the following pas- 
sage :—we find in vol. i. p. 73, “* Beasts of prey, and noxious reptiles,” 
say you, ‘‘are permitted to exist in the wild and uncultivated regions, 
until they are swept away by the broad stream of civilisation, which, as 
it pours along, drives them from hold to hold, until they finally disap- 
pear. So is it with the more savage nations; they are but tenants at 
will, and never were intended to remain longer than till the time when 
civilisation, with the gospel, arts, and sciences in her train, should ap- 
pear, and claim as her own that portion of the universe which they 
occupy.” 

Horrid dogmatism this Captain,—horrid! If these said savages are 
but “ éenants at wiil,” of course they have a landlord. We ask, “ who 
is this landlord!” If you say that the white man is he, well and good, 
for then he certainly has every right to take possession of his own pro- 
perty; but if you do not, it is quite evident that the white has no 
business to disturb another person’s tenant. The supposition, however, 
of the white man being the landlord is manifestly absurd ; opposed alike 
to common-sense and religion. Therefore, Captain, the only way in 
which you could support your opinion, would be to affirm, that the 
whites take possession of the ‘ regions” occupied by the savages, by 


— 





* «A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions.” By Captain Marryat, 
C.B. author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. &c. London: Longman, 1839. 

“‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada.” By Mrs. Jameson, author 
of ‘‘ Female Sovereigns,” &c. &c. Saunders and Otlev, 1838. 
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virtue of authority emanating from the real owner. This affirmation we 
will, with your permission, endeavour to controvert. 

All of us, while we reside on this earth, are the tenants of a wise, 
great, good, powerful, beneficent, just landlord ; and whom, accordingly, 
we honour, reverence, and obey, calling him God! It is impossible for 
us to separate these attributes from our idea of a God; but if Captain 
Marryat’s opinion be correct, of some of them we must, at least, deprive 
him. Thus would the case stand: the white and the savage, are both, 
respectively, God's tenants or creatures, and both are, as we have been 
taught to believe, equal in his sight ; the white man, however, being the 
more civilised, wins favour with his landlord, who, as it would appear, 
without reference to the right of occupying on the part of the savages, 
turns them out to make room for his favourite race. What could be 
more flagrantly unjust? We should not like to be the supporters of 
this hypothesis as a general rule. Mind we don’t mean to say that 
whites should not take up their residence in countries belonging to 
savages—far from it! We merely declare that, in so doing, the right of 
the original occupants should be respected. It is well known that 
savages cannot avail themselves of the full capabilities of their country 
—that indeed it must be, in a great measure, unpeopled; and that, 
therefore, there is plenty of room for the old inhabitants and the new 
comers—hence we can see no harm in taking advantage of these cir- 
cumstances to relieve our own over-burthened population; particularly 
as, if things are conducted properly, all parties must be benefited, 
and civilisation extended. We should consider ourselves missionaries 
to our savage neighbours, and instead of endeavouring to extirpate, we 
should try, by enlightening their darkness, to amalgamate them with 
ourselves. 

These remarks have, in a manner, been forced from us by reason of 
the prevalence of the feeling which dictated Captain Marryat’s opinion 
—a feeling which has been productive of much misery, injustice, and 
bloodshed! Savages have been treated as if they were out of the 
pale of humanity by Europeans proud of their own advancement ; they, 
self-satisfied dreamers! little thinking that human nature, as exhibited 
in the conduct of the poor wild despised Indian, forms the groundwork 
upon which all civilisation is based; little thinking that the feelings, 
that the virtues, that the vices he possesses, are the counterparts, albeit 
in a ruder form, of those we find in our own breasts. We know too 
little of savage nature—would that all travellers were philosophers ! 

There is one portion of Captain Marryat’s work in which we felt 
much interested, namely, that relating to a sect of fanatical Quakers* 
prevalent in America; concerning whose tenets much has been already said. 
The captain was present alone at one of their assemblies, and thus de- 
scribes it :—‘‘ After a silence of ten minutes,” he narrates, *‘ one of the 
men of the community arose and addressed a few words to the specta- 
tors, requesting them not to laugh at what they saw, but to behave 
themselves properly, &c.—and then he sat down. 

“One of the leaders then burst out into a hymn, to a jigging sort of 
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* “Shakers.” 
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tune, and all the others joined chorus. After the hymn was sung, they 
all rose, put away the forms on which they had been seated, and stood 
in lines, eight in a row, men and women separate, facing each other, and 
about ten feet apart; the ranks of men being flanked by boys, and 
those of the women by girls. They commenced their dancing by ad- 
vancing in rows just about as far as profane people do in Véré ‘when 
they dance quadrilles, and then retreated the same distance, all keeping 
regular time, and turning back to back after every third advance. The 
movement was rather quick, and they danced to their own singing of 
the following beautiful composition :-— 


«« « Law, law. de lawdel law, 
Law, law, de law, 
Law, law, de lawdel law, 
Lawdel, lawdel, law——’ 


keeping time also with the hands as well as feet, the former raised up 
to the chest, and hanging down like the fore- -paws of a dancing bear. 
After a quarter of an hour they sat down again, and the women made 
use of their large towel pocket- -handkerchiefs to wipe off the perspiration. 
Another hymn was sung; and then the same person addressed the 
spectators, requesting them not to laugh, inquiring if any of them felt a 
wish to be saved ? adding, * Not one of you, 1 don’t think He looked 
round at all of us with the most ineffable contempt, and then sat down ; 
and they sang another hymn, the burden of which was, 


*¢ «(ur souls are saved, and we are free 
From vice and all in-i-qui-ty !’ 


which was a very comfortable delusion at all events. 

“They then rose again, put away the forms as before, and danced in 
another fashion. Instead of (été it was grande ronde. About ten 
men and women stood in two lines in the centre of the room, as a vocal 
band of music; while all the others, two and two, men first, and women 
following, promenaded round, with a short quick step, to the tune 
chauuted in the centre. As they went round and round, shaking their 
paws up and down before them, the scene was very absurd; and I could 
have laughed had I not felt disgusted at such a degradation of rational 
and immortal beings.” 

Strange enough truly! Yet wherefore should the captain feel dis- 
gusted? Some mystical meaning was undoubtedly cloaked beneath 
these apparently ridiculous exercises. We are sorry ‘that there was any 
occasion for the captain to add a note to the passages quoted, reflecting 
on the morality of these people. 

Taking from this point a hop, skip, and a jump to the end of this 
(the first) volume, we find some few remarks upon poors’-rates, depre- 
cating the introduction of them into America. Now, in our opinion, 
the principle of poors’-rates is not one of justice, but of expediency. To 
say that it is proper to take a portion of the hard-earned profits of the 
industrious to keep those that work not, militates against all the received 
riglits of property. As for the mora/ obligation, that’s another thing. 
Dismissing, however, the question of its justice or injustice, the esta- 
blishment of this tax is a measure of evident expediency. It might 
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be proved, that the expenses incurred by the rich on behalf of their 
poorer brethren, if the poors’-rates were abolished, would be much 
greater than they are at present. Public opinion will always enact a 
virtual poors’-rate, although the legislature might abrogate the legal one. 

Under the existing arrangement, a man’s duty is considered as dis- 
charged when he has paid the “rate for the relief of the poor;’’ all 
further donations are considered as proceeding from pure benevolence, 
and he gains credit accordingly. If, however, there were no poors’-rates, 
the case would be manifestly altered. Then a degree of reproach would 
fall upon him who should refuse to contribute towards the support of 
the indigent—yea, and that handsomely too—unsustainable by any, but 
those who are totally dead to all sense of shame. We should behold 
charitable associations arise “ plentiful as blackberries,” around us; and 
by their agents we should be so drained that the quarterly visits 
of the rate-collector, as we looked back on the past, would, in com- 
parison, appear “as nothing.” Besides, common sense tells us—the 
moral law tells us—our own conscience tells us, the poor must be main- 
tained—ought to be maintained! Yet all this argues nothing to the 
justice of the temporal power, ordaining a compulsory contribution ; but 
what can relieve us from our moral obligation to see to the wants of 
the poor ? 

In America, however, where every body can obtain employment, we 
completely agree with Captain Marryat in thinking that it is inexpedient 
to establish poors’-rates. It was with great pleasure we read the well- 
merited encomiums he bestows upon the generosity of the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia. 

We shall comply with the Captain’s request, which he has attached to 
the end of his third volume ; and refrain from criticising his remarks 
upon the American institutions, until the concluding portion of his work 
is published, for which we wait with great impatience. 

Let us now accompany Mrs, Jameson in her Winter Studies and 
Summer Rambles in Canada—that much wronged, much abused, much 
mistaken country. By misgovernment, by misrepresentation, this fine 
country has been driven into a revolution, which may perchance delay 
its ultimate prosperity for many years; and which has, among its other 
baneful effects, been destructive of all confidence between the rulers and 
the ruled. But let us fervently hope, with Mrs. Jameson, that although 
this finest province of the British empire has thus been placed in jeo- 
pardy, our young Queen may not hereafter, when she looks upon the 
map of her dominions, do so with the “indignant blushes and tears with 
which Maria Theresa, to the last moment of her life, contemplated the 
map of her dismembered empire, and regretted her lost Silesia.” 

To this sentiment, we are sure, all loyal subjects of our Queen will 
respond, Amen / 

The chief charm of this book lies in its egotism. Though it be true 
that Mrs. Jameson, while in Canada, was thrown into scenes and regions 
hitherto undescribed by any traveller; and into relations with the Indian 
tribes such as few European women of refined and civilised habits have 
ever risked, and never recorded—and that the northern shores of Lake 
Huron are new ground—yet it is to the personal feeling running through 
the work, that its real attraction belongs. We seem, while reading the 
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work to be in personal and confidential communion with the writer—to 
be holding with her a comfortable ¢ete-d-te/e—and listening, while she, 
with sometimes a playful archness, and sometimes an engaging earnestness, 
expresses her opinions upon this, that, and the other. 

While reading Mrs. Jameson’s volumes, we were much struck by the 
womanly feeling which prevailed throughout them. And this is as it should 
be. Every book should be the picture of its writer’s own consciousness, 
otherwise it is valueless. Valueless! ‘tis worse than valueless—it is 
absolutely hurtful; hurtful to its writer, and more than hurtful to its 
reader. With such exotic works the press now teems; verily they and 
their authors deserve our critical lash—and perhaps some day or other 
we may castigate them. But n’importe. 

Mrs, Jameson presents us with her readings and thinkings, as well as 
her seeings and hearings, in Canada. Accordingly, we have from her 
many remarks upon Goethe and Schiller, and other writers. These 
remarks generally predicate a strong mind ; and though not always right, 
are always worthy of attention. By the bye, is not the following 
“ Dream ” delightful ? 

“ Very significant, poetical, allegorical dreams have often been in- 
vented, or dreamt with open eyes; but once I had a singular dream, 
which was a real dream of sleep—such a one as if I had lived in the days 
of Pharaoh or Nebuchadnezzar, I should have sent for the nearest magi- 
cian or prophet to interpret. I remember no vision of the night which 
ever left on my waking fancy so strong, so vivid an impression ; but un- 
fortunately, the beginning and the end of the vision faded before I could 
collect the whole in my remembrance. 

“ T had been reading over late in the evening, Sternberg’s Herr von Mons- 
heim, and in sleep the impression continued. I dreamed I was reading 
a volume of German tales, and as I read, it seemed as if, by a strange 
dream-like, double power of perception, not only the words before me, 
but the forms and feelings they expressed, became visible and palpable 
to sense; what I read seemed to act itself before my eyes. It was a 
long history, full of fantastic shapes and perplexing changes, and things 
that seemed and were not; but finally one image predominated and 
dwelt on my memory clearly and distinctly even long after | waked. It 
was that of a Being, I know not of what nature or sex, which went up 
and down the world lamenting, for it loved all things, suffered with all 
things, sympathised with all things and a crowd of sentient creatures fol- 
lowed, men, women, children, and animals—a mournful throng. 

*« And the Being I have mentioned looked round upon them, and feeling 
in itself all their miseries, desires, and wants, wept and wrung its 
hands. 

“ And at length a wish arose in the heart of the Being to escape from 
the sight of sorrow and suffering, which it could share, but not alleviate, 
and with this wish it looked up for a moment towards heaven, and a cup 
was held forth by a heavenly hand—a charmed cup, by which the 
secret wish was fulfilled—and the Being drank of this cup. 

* And then, | know not how, all things changed ; and I saw the same 
Being standing upon a high altar, in an illumined temple; the garments 
were floating in light, the arms were extended towards heaven, the eyes 
were upwards turned, but there was no hope or rapture in those eyes; 

N.S. — VOL. I. 4x 
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American Ramblers. 


on the contrary, they were melancholy and swimming in tears; and 
round the altar there was the same crowd of all human and sentient 
beings, and they looked up constantly with clasped hands and with a sad 
and anxious gaze, imploring one of those looks of sympathy and tender- 
ness to which they had been accustomed—but in vain. 

“ And I looked into the heart of that Being, which stood alone upon 
the altar, and it was also sad and full of repentant love towards the 
earth, and vain longing to look down on those creatures, but the conse- 
crating spell was too strong, the eyes remained ever directed towards 
heaven, and the arms were directed upwards, and the bond which had 
united the sympathising with the suffering heart, was broken for ever. 

“I do not mean to tell you that I dreamed all this to the sound of the 
Falls of Niagara,* but Ido aver that it was a real bona-fide dream. 
Send me now the interpretation thereof—or look to be sphinx-devoured.” 


Dear Mrs. Jameson, we can and will give you “ the interpretation 
thereof.” Have we .not aforetime beheld visions—dreamed dreams ? 
Have not the dewy-footed phantasies often haunted our couch during 
the balmy hours of slumber? Yes, O yes. 

The being, whom Mrs. Jameson thus beheld, is an epitome of 
Humanity, wherein each individual (so to speak) is individualised. Man 
comes into the world the child of love—all his sympathies are active 
within him—he is ever weeping for the miseries of mankind. He goes 
up and down the world lamenting, while, by reason of his sympathy, 
his fellow-men feel their sorrows lightened. 

But the time cometh—how soon !-—when he wishes to be relieved of 
his sympathetic nature, wishes to throw it off, as a burden too heavy to 
be borne ; he tastes of the charmed cup, which steeps his soul in callous- 
ness, thinking thereby to free himself from tears. 

Alas! it only makes him still more sad! No longer able to weep for 
his fellow men, he is obliged to weep for himself. He is lonely—he 
feels within his own heart the want of sympathy, but can neiiher give 
nor receive it. In an agony he seeks the altar—casts up his eyes to 
heaven, seeking from thence emancipation ; while at his feet all the mi- 
serable crowds are asking what he can no longer give, unknowing that 
the bond which binds ‘*the sympathising with the suffering heart is bro- 
ken foreyer.” Yet, notwithstanding, he cannot cease from loving; he 
longs to return to his former state—a state which when once lost is 
never to be regained. How dreadful is love estranged from sympathy. 

Through these volumes are scattered many loose, short sentences. 
These aphorisms are the gems of our authoress’s book. We extract a 
few taken at random :— 

“T have met with certain minds, which seem never to be themselves 
penetrated by truth, yet have the power to demonstrate it clearly and 
beautifully to other minds, as there are certain substances which most 
brightly reflect, and only partially absorb the rays of light.” 

“ A man may be as much a fool from the want of sensibility as the 
want of sense.’ 


“ Every faculty, every impulse of our nature is useful; available, in 





Tr 


* The reader must remember that Mrs. Jameson’s book is written in the form of a 
journal, addressed to a friend. 
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proportion as it is dangerous. The greatest blessings are those which 
may be perverted to most pain: as fire and water are the two most 
murderous agents in nature, and the two things in which we can least 
afford to be stinted.” 

Nay! not exactly so! ’Tis not that the most useful faculties are the 
most dangerous ; but that all use implies a danger of abuse. Neither 
does it follow that the most useful faculties are those most liable to 
abuse. Indeed we should be dreadfully puzzled to decide from which 
faculty we derive the greatest use; probably no two men would agree 
in opinion upon the point. How then can we predicate of this unknown 
most useful faculty, that it is likewise the most dangerous one ? 

There is one thing for which, as we have said before, we respect Mrs. 
Jameson ; and that is, for the warmth of her feelings. Every page of 
her book glows with these beautiful feelings, which are the distinguishing 
characteristic of her sex. Some space in her book is devoted to an in- 
dignant defence of the rights of woman, against the attacks of Dr. John- 
son and others. She rightly declares the Doctor's assertion that “it is 
a matter of indifference to a woman whether her husband be faithful or 
not,” to be “insulting.” This remark is, like many others of our great 
moralist’s recorded by Boswell, most wretchedly superficial. No wonder 
that Johnson in conversation was dogmatical: if he had been otherwise, 
he would have gained no converts. Even as it was, his faithful Bos- 
well, who laboured very industriously to bring his intellect into due sub- 
ordination to that of his id//ustrious friend, found it sometimes impossible 
to coincide with Johnson’s prejudiced statements. The Doctor was 
obliged to become a bear, to avoid being reduced to a nonentity. One 
of his thundering “ Sirs /’’ even as they stand comparatively inoffensively 
in Boswell, seem to be sufficient to frighten a whole legion of opponents 
out of their wits. But there was a great deal that was good and sound 
about the old fellow notwithstanding—modern literature and morality 
owe him a great debt; and while we condemn his faults, Jet us be gener- 
ously awake to his excellencies. 

There is a great deal of fuss made about the advantages of democracy, 
but we must admit that we have little inclination to put ourselves under the 
sway of that worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd! and we candidly own, 
that we can see no reason why we should not be governed quite as well 
by a king, as by a president. America, as the stronghold of equality, is 
constantly pointed to triumphantly by our English democrats ; therefore 
is it that we are impatiently waiting for the work which Captain Marryat 
has promised upon the institutions of America; being confident that 
from him we shall have an impartial, plain, straight-forward representa- 
tion. In the meanwhile, we must state it to be our deliberate opinion, 
that in no country does despotism prevail more strongly than in Ame- 
rica; strange as the assertion may seem. There it is not, as in Europe, 
the tyranny of landlord over tenant—aristocracy over commonality ; but it 
is the tyranny of one man over another—the tyranny, or as the radicals 
would more softly express it, the force of public opinion, that in Amer- 
ica oppresses the people. Each man there is afraid of his neighbour ; 
each man there is both the feared and the fearing. In America no 
respect is paid to authority as authority ; the people will only respect 
power ; consequently the laws are often openly disobeyed with impunity, 
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or cunningly evaded with success. Nay more, the sovereign people will 
sometimes take the law into their own hands, when they consider the 

unishment inflicted upon criminals by the regularly constituted courts 
to be too light, or their acapenet unjust; and without ceremony lynch 
the luckless defendants.* How can a country boast of its freedom 
where such a horrible practice is allowed ? 

Let not, however, what we have said be interpreted to express con- 
tempt for America or her institutions. Far be such an unworthy 
intention from us! We look upon her with wonder—with reverence, 
although we do not profess to blind our eyes to her defects; defects 
which are many in their number, and not seldom disastrous in their 
influence. ‘The phenomenon of a new world rising into being and power 
in the space of a very few years, while other nations have taken centuries 
to struggle into existence, is a subject upon which the philosopher may 
well cogitate. Is it not unreasonable, then, to expect to find in America 
full perfection? We ourselves are ‘surprised to find so little to cen- 
sure. America is taking vast strides in the career of improvement: if 
the old countries do not take care, she will outstrip them. Perchance, 
when Europe has had her day of refinement, like Asia once had hers, 
and she once more sinks into her pristine barbarity, or worse, into an 
intellect-freezing sloth —America is the country destined to succeed her 
in the proud place she now holds among the four quarters of the globe, 
as the region of knowledge, science, and civilisation. 


OUR MONTHLY CRYPT. 


I. BLAKE'S POETRY.t 


Tuis little volume has been forwarded to us with several of the works of the 
ingenious Emanuel Swedenborg, by the society of religionists who pass under 
the name of that scientific Mystic. We have now nothing to write—or rather 
shall write nothing now —on that respectable sect; it being our intention to 
discuss ere long, in the most impartial spirit, the entire fabric of mysticism, 
and ultimately the scheme of Swedenborg as the supplement and complement 
of all preceding systems. This labour, not being mystics ourselves, we shall 
perform with such philosophical acumen as may be granted to us in regard to 
the subject. Meantime some attention is due to the volume before us. 

We are indebted to William Blake for an antediluvian character ‘the 
Founder of the Pyramids.” “Call up, and paint the F ounder of the Pyramids,’ 
said some one to the artist-visionary. ‘‘ There he is,”’ replied Blake, “a stately 
man, in purple robes, with a book full of golden leaves on which he sketches 
his designs.’’ Such is the character portrayed in a certain poem. May we 
quote? We will! 


“« Away—away, 
Unto the Temple of the Pyramis. 
Beyond the extreme of yon suspended bridge, 
Ascends the pile stupendous. Now, the stream 


re ee —— ee — - Sa 


* Of this Captain Marryat gives instances. 

+ Songs of Innocence and of Experience, shewing the two contrary States of the 
Human Soul. By William Blake. London: W. Pickering, Chancery Lane, and 
W. Newberry, 6, Chenies-street, Bedford Square. 1839. 
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Surmounted, they arrived at its broad base, 
Where those earthquake-defying foundations delved 
That bore the astounding fabric. Them about, 
A Temple, like a walled square, inclosed 

An ample area. At the foot, behold, 

A Man of giant stature and huge limb, 
Recumbent, scaled with his ambitious eye 

The punctual summit of the ascending spire, 
Till it distinguished through the crystal tube, 
With exquisite distinction, the nice point 

That tapered into air, like air itself. 

Alas ; his look was melancholy ; bent 

To earth, dejected ; when returned from that 
Sufficing, soul-dissatisfying theme. 

He saw the monarch now, and rose in haste, 
But straight assumed his recollected state, 
And stood erect in proud equality, 
Barkayal—the transcendent architect ; 

He drew his purple robe about his loins, 
Displaying in his hand his gold-leaved book, 
And instant ’gan to sketch his vast conceits, 
Creations which alone his mind might dare. 
He was the “ Founder of the Pyramis.” 
The Judgement of the Flood.—Baok ix. 


It was to be expected that the editors of the work before us would not be 
best pleased with the style of thought and tone of feeling in Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham’s clever biography. They declare, that that gentleman in his life of 
William Blake has proved himself incapable, either by nature or will, of dealing 
with the spiritual phenomena, of which that extraordinary person was the sub- 
ject and exhibitor. ‘We have found,” they write, ‘that Ais is a word- 
philosophy, in which the mysteries of man’s interior being are all classed and 
covered up, under the one generic term,— Delusions. We have found that Ais 
are Mercantile Ethics, in which the Love of Art, and the high truths which 
genuine Art embodies, are only allowed, in proportion to their subserviency to 
the Love of Popularity ; these, too, being legitimate, just for the sake of the hard 
cash they bring along with them. That Sense and Self are Realities ; that God, 
and Nature, and our fellow-men, are current terms,—whence originating, or 
how disposed of, it matters not,—has been established, on the basis of Doubt, 
by David Hume; and has been carried out into some of the details requisite 
for making it into a ‘ System of Philosophy,’ by Thomas Brown, and Dugald 
Stewart. Behold, then, in the ‘ Lives of British Painters,’ the application 
of the system to Art, and the souls of Artists. He who has thus applied it, 
possesses eminently the qualifying power, of transmuting things into words ; 
and into just such words, as imply a negation of the things they stand for ; 
(which, indeed, is the grand Arcanum of the Scottish ‘ Philosophy,’) and he 
handles the gold and the silver, the goodness and the truth, of primeval 
times, when angels, who had once been men, were in close communion with 
men,—only to display his ingenuity in transmuting them into dirt, after the most 
approved spendthrift fashion of our cunning alchymists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This is not as it should be.” 

Hard times these for a poet whom we respect—but in the enunciation of 
principles there must be no respect of persons. But sometimes, as with our- 
selves and Campbell, where the principle is right, the application may be wrong 
—an instance may be erroneously adduced. Perhaps this is the case between 
Mr. Allan Cunningham and his Swedenborgian critics. At any rate, if we 
recollect rightly, the biographer gave supernatural adjuncts of Blake's life as 
facts of Blake’s experience. As to the term Delusions, what may be the mean- 
ing of it? Perhaps no more than this, that, referably to the readers of the 
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Family Library, these things were delusions—but not so to Blake. The 
madman’s life and world are all as real to Aim as that of the sanest. And jf 
the world to us is only as it appears, and the appearance be dependent on the 
law of our perception—lo! all the reality we perceive is attributed, not derived. 
What, too, if there be no man whose perception is not perverted, and that, 
owing to this perversion, there are specific differences of perception between 
manand man?‘ So far forth as these differences extend, each man’s world 
differs from that of every other man! The far-sighted and the near have thei; 
prospect bounded by varying horizons. Give to man an eighth sense—(for we 
are prepared to contend that he has seven already)—and we should all vote 
him mad, because of that extra perfection, which would open to him anothey 
world besides our own. It is a question of degree. Those who differ from ys 
by slight specific differences, we tolerate as only minutely insane ; but a man 
who should differ from all the rest of the world by an entire sense! who could 
endure him? le would be a Blake or a Swedenborg. 

For our own parts, we believe that it is to misinterpret the idea of revelation, 
to confine it as aspecial gift to individuals, instead of predicating it of the species, 
According to the writer of the Proverbs, the very understanding of man itself 
is an inspiration. Such, too, is every one of our faculties. This claim we 
assert for ourselves as men. Man is an inspired animal! We are therefore 
content with the senses and the faculties that belong to us in common with 
every other human being; but, at the same time, without claiming more than 
we are willing to yield to the race at large, we demand for ourselves a special 
revelation—an individual inspiration. Such has every one who has not de- 
graded himself to the condition of the brutes that perish. Nor, indeed, can 
the veriest criminal so degrade himself—no! not within infinite degrees of such 
condition ! 

We should be inclined therefore to make a wide distinction between Sweden- 
borg and his disciples, not much to the credit of the latter, as believing that of 
him which they have not courage to claim for themselves. There needs no 
special revelation to the senses for the communication of those truths for which 
only revelation is expedient. All sensuous presentments are types of them, 
and the meanest grain of sand involves and is involved in the Infinite and the 
Eternal, of which it is the minute symbol. As for the ideas of the Infinite and 
Eternal, they are not received through the senses at all; and it is to revive the 
worst error of Locke to suppose so for an instant. 

We know not but that the preface-writer’s adjudication of Blake’s inspira- 
tion, both in kind and degree, is correct enough, namely, “a vague and useless 
hyper-naturalism.” But then, though without the vagueness and usefulness, 
we should say the same of Swedenborg’s System of Correspondences and Series 
of memorable Relations, that they all come under the category of hyper-natu- 
ralism, if, indeed, the latter were not meant by their author for ingenious 
allegories. ‘They are a kind of prose-poetry. For Blake, he was a poet, as the 
volume before us shews ;—a poet, indeed, and without art, even as he was an 
untaught mystic without guile. Herein we should seek and shall find the key 
to Blake’s character. ‘ He was,” says Allan Cunningham, “ his own teacher 
chiefly ; and self-instruction, the parent occasionally of great beauties, seldom 
fails to produce great deformities.” The parent of great beauties !—granted ! 
But as to great deformities, we say, Not proven. The first artist, must he not 
have been self-instructed ? Aye, in our modern tongue; but in the ancient 
it was God-instructed. God conversed with man, according to Moses; and 
from such colloquy divine, language flowed as from its proper fountain. Its 
proper fountain, the eternal Word of God! The like verity is taught to us by 
heathen fabulists; according to whom, every art was taught by some god to 
man, who, thus taught, were demi-gods themselves. Shall all be thus so sen- 
suously interpreted as to exclude a nominally self-taught man of these days 
from the privilege of divine communion? Nay,—which of us has not this 
privilege, does not constantly exercise it, although we sink the consciousness |!) 
the commonness thereof ¢ 
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Poor Blake had not been educated for an artist, but for a hosier, such being 
his father’s occupation ; but the boy, we are told, ‘“ gave early and unequivo- 
cal signs of an inborn attachment to the arts. Being unable, from pecuniary 
considerations, to embrace directly the profession of a painter, he chose the 
collateral pursuit of engraving, and was bound, at the age of fourteen, to Mr. 
Basire, then an engraver in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 

« At the early ages of ten and twelve, he became successively a painter and 
a poet. Between the ages of twelve and twenty, he composed a number of 
yoetical pieces, among which was a dramatic poem. ‘John Flaxman, a judge 
in all things of a poetic nature, was so touched with many passages, that he 
not only counselled their publication, but joined with a gentleman of the 
name of Matthews in the expense, and presented the printed sheets to the 
author, to dispose of fur his own advantage.’ A single extract will serve to 
shew that Blake was already possessed of high powers in verse : 


‘Thousands of souls must leave this prison-house 
To be exalted to those heavenly fields 
Where songs of triumph, psalms of victory, 
W here peace, and joy, and love, and calm content 
Sit singing on the azure clouds, and strew 
The flowers of heaven upon the banquet table. 
Bind ardent hope upon your feet, like shoes, 
And put the robe of preparation on. 
The table, it is spread in shining heaven. 
Let those who fight, fight in good steadfastness 
And those who fall shall rise in victory.’ 


“But Blake did not suffer the engraver to be merged in the poet; on the 
contrary, he was careful to attain proficiency in his art. He served his master 
faithfully, and studied occasionally under Flaxman and Fuseli. Yet withal, his 
views were too unworldly to make it probable that he was on the right road to 
wealth or vulgar fame. ‘ Were I to love money,’ said he, ‘I should lose all 
power of thought ; desire of gain deadens the genius of man. My business is 
not to gather gold, but to make glorious shapes, expressing god-like senti- 
ments.’ His days were devoted to engraving, which afforded him a respectable 
livelihood ; and his evenings to making desigus and paintings, and illustrating 
these with fitting verse-accompaniments, 

“At the age of six-and-twenty, he married Katharine Boucher, a young 
woman of humble connexions, who lived near his father’s house. If BI ake had 
hitherto displayed his disinterestedness, in his pursuit of art for its own sake, 
and for the sufficient blessing which the active contemplation of its mere truth 
and beauty brouzht him ; it was to be expected that the same spirit would, in 
some degree, live and shine in all his relations with the world, and would espe- 
cially come forth under the circumstances of his new position, as a lover and a 
husband. In the widest sense, he was an artist here; and his courtship, and 
marriage, and married life, are a series of living designs, beautiful, picturesque, 
aud unaffected. He was describing, one evening, in company, the wrongs he 
had endured from some capricious fair one, when Katharine said to him, ‘ From 
my soul, I pity you.’ ‘Do you?’ said Blake ; ‘then I love you.’ ‘ And I love 
you,’ she responded. And this was the beginning of their courtship. 

“After various changes of place, consequent upon his marriage, and after- 
wards, upon the doit, of his father, we find him at length located in 28, 
P oland- -street, where ‘ he began those works which give him a right to be num- 
bered among the men of genius of his country.’ The ‘ Songs of Innocence and 
Experience’ was the first of them, and was originally published in 1789. It 
contained the whole of the poems in the present volume, each one being accom- 
panied and illustrated by marginal designs, The manner of engraving this 
Work was peculiar to Blake, aud was revealed to hit m, as he used to tell, by the 
spirit of his brother Robert. He had made the designs, and was meditating on 
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the best method of multiplying copies, when the spirit appeared to him. 


‘Write,’ 
liquid ; 


he said, 


whole in the manner of a stereotype.’ 
engraved, and the impressions printed off. 


beauty of his own. 


‘and draw the designs upon the copper, 
then cut the plain parts down with aquafortis, and this will give the 


with a certain 


The plan was adopted, the plates 
The artist then added a peculiar 


He tinted both the figures and the verse with a variety of 


colours, giving to the whole a rich and lustrous beauty.’ 
The best way of giving the reader a notion of w hat these poems are, is to 


quote one or two of them. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud, I saw a child, 

And he, laughing, said to me, 


‘* Pipe a song about a lamb,” 
So I piped with merry cheer ; 
‘‘ Piper, pipe that song again,” 
So I piped ; he wept to hear. 


‘* Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing the songs of happy cheer,” 


Next take the Laughing Song. 


When the green woods laugh with the 
voice of joy, 

And the dimpling stream runs laughing by, 

When the air does laugh with our merry 


wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise 
of it ; 

When the meadows laugh with lively 
green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry 
scene, 


Take the introduction of the Songs of Innocence. 


So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear, 


** Piper, sit thee down and write, 
In a book, that all may read. ”— 
So he vanish’d from my sight, 
And I pluck’d a hollow reed. 


And I made a rural pen, ‘ 

And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 
With their sweet round mouths sing, Ha, 
ha, he! 


When the painted birds laugh in the 
shade, 

When our table with cherries and nuts is 
spread, 

Come live and be happy, and join with 
me 

To sing the sweet chorus of Ha, ha, he! 


The following is simply and exquisitely beautiful :— 
NURSES’ SONG. 


When the voices of children are heard on 
the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest, within my breast, 
And every thing else is still. 


Then come home, my children, the sun is 
gone down, 
And the dews of night arise ; 
Come, come, leave off play, and let us 
away 
Till the morning appears in the skies. 


The next is inimitable— 


THE LAMB. 


Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice ? 
Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 


We must quote also— 


No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep ; 

Besides, in the sky, the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all covered with sheep. 


Well, well, go and play, till the light fades 
away, 
And then come home to bed. 
The liftle ones leap’d, and shouted, and 
laughed, 
And all the hills echoed. 


Little lamb, I'll tell thee ; 
Little lamb, I'll tell thee. 

He is called by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek, and He is mild, 

He became a little ehild: 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee ; 
Little lamb, God bless thee. 
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rHE LITTLE BLACK BOY. 


Mv mother bore me in the southern 
wild, 

ind I am black, but oh! my soul is 

white; 

White as an angel is the English child, 

But I am black, as if bereav'd of light. 

My mother taught me underneath a 
; tree, 


And sitting down before the heat of 


day, 
She took me on her‘lap, and kissed me, 
And pointing to the east, began to say :— 


‘‘ Look on the rising sun, —there God does 
live, 

And gives His light, and gives His heat 
away ; 

And flowers, and trees, and beasts, and 
men receive 

Comfort in morning, joy in the noon 
day. 


And we are put on earth a little space, 


That we may learn to bear the beams of 


love ; 


And these black bodies and this sun-burnt 
face, 

Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 

For when our souls have learn’d the heat 
to bear, 

The clouds will vanish, we shall hear His 
voice, 

Saying, ‘ Come from the grove, my love 
and care, 

And round my golden tent like lambs 
rejoice.’ ” 

Thus did my mother say, and kissed me ; 

And thus I say to little English boy,— 

When I from black, and he from white 
cloud free, 

And round the tent of God like lambs we 
joy, 

I'll shade him from the heat, till he can 
bear, 

To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee ; 

And then I'll stand, and stroke his silver 
hair, 

And be like him, and he will then love me. 


These are one and all of remarkable sweetness—all fancy, feeling and truth 
—not thought or spoken, but merely breathed. Yet they are not the best 


specimens. The two succeeding pieces 


5 


are not without a certain skill in 


word-setting—the rhythm at the conclusion of the second piece is exceedingly 


pleasing. 


A CRADLE SONG. 


Sweet dreams, form a shade 

O’er my lovely infant’s head ; 
Sweet dreams of pleasant streams, 
By happy, silent, moony beams. 


Sweet sleep, with soft down, 
Weave thy brows an infant crown ; 
Sweet sleep, Angel mild, 

: 
Hover o’er my happy child, 


Sweet smiles, in the night, 
Hover over my delight ; 

Sweet smiles, mother’s smile, 
All the livelong night beguile. 


Sweet moans, dove-like sighs, 
Chase not slumber from thine eyes ; 
Sweet moans, sweeter smile, 

All the dove-like moans beguile. 


Sleep ! sleep ! happy child ! 
All creation slept and smil’d: 
Sleep ! sleep ! ! happy sleep ! 
While o’er thee thy mother weep. 


Sweet babe, in thy face, 

Holy image I can trace. 

Sweet babe, once like thee, 

Thy Maker lay, and wept for me. 


Wept for me—for thee—for al] — 
When He was an infant small. 
Thou His image ever see, 

Heaveniy Face that smiles on thee! 
Smiles on thee—on me—on all— 
Who became an infant small. 
Infant smiles, like His own smile, 
Heaven and earth to peace beguile. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY 


I love to rise on a summer morn, 
When the birds sing on every tree ; 
The distant huntsman winds his horn, 
And the sky-lark sings with me ; 

O! what sweet company ! 


But to go to school in a summer morn,— 
Oh! it drives all joy away ; 

Under a cruel eye out-worn, 

The little ones spend the day, 

In sighing and dismay. 


Ah! then at times I drooping sit, 
And spend many an anxious hour ; ; 
Nor in my book can I take delight, 
Nor sit in learning’s bower, 

Worn thro’ with the dreary shower. 


N.S,—vV Ole Il. 








How can the bird, that is born for Joy, 
Sit in a cage and sing? 

How can a child, when fears annoy, 
But droop his tender wing, 

And forget his youthful spring ? 


Oh! father and mother, if buds are nipp’d, 
And blossoms blown away, 

And if the tender plants are stripp’d 

Of their joy in the springing day, 

By sorrow and care’s dismay, 


How shall the summer arise in joy ? 

Or the summer fruits appear ? 

Or how shall we gather what griefs destroy ? 
Or bless the mellowing year, 

When the blasts of winter appear ? 
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With another quotation we must positively conclude our specimens 0; 
Blake’s poetry. 
ON ANOTHER’S SORROW. 
Can I see another’s woe, And not sit the cradle near, 
And not be in sorrow too? Weeping tear on infant’s tear ? 
Can I see another’s grief, 


Dek eek nadie Gee hte unlit And not sit both night and day, 


Wiping all our tears away ? 


Can I see a falling tear, Oh! no! never can it be! 
And not feel my sorrow’s share ? Never, never can it be! 
Can a father see his child ora He doth give His Joy to all: 
Weep, nor be with sorrow fill’d ? Sie thentenes ae Galied ainall- 
Can a mother sit and hear He becomes a Man of woe: 
An infant groan, an infant fear ? He doth feel the sorrow too. 

, 7 an . ' 
No! no! mere Soe be Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
Never, never can it be ! And thy Maker is not nigh: 7 
And can He who smiles on all, Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, And thy Maker is not near. 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care, Oh! He gives to us His joy, 
Hear the woes that infants bear,— That our griefs He may destroy: 
And not sit beside the nest, Till our grief is fled and gone, 
Pouring pity in their breast ? He doth sit by us and moan. 


More than the simplicity of Wordsworth characterises these examples. Ni 
doubt can be entertained of the genius with which they are impregnated, and 
from which they are produced. But Blake’s later w orks are not marked with 
the same intel igibility . Itis only lately that we were looking over his “ Gates 
of Paradise,” and the “ Book of Thel,” which were his next productions. Th 
preface writer before us quotes from the latter work some lines :— 


‘‘ The eternal gates’ terrific porter lifted the northern bar: 
Thel entered in, and saw the secrets of the land unknown: 
She saw the couches of the dead, and where the fibrous root 
Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists: 
A land of sorrows and of tears where never smile was seen, 
She wander’d in the land of clouds, thro’ valleys dark, list’ning 
Dolors and lamentations ; waiting oft beside a dewy grave 
She stood in silence, list’ning to the voices of the ground.” 


“These lines,” continues the writer, “from the Book of Thelare no inapt 
description of the on-goings of the Author’s mind, and of his immersion in that 
interior naturalism, which he was now beginning to mistake for spiritualism, 
listening, as he did, to the voices of the ground, and entering the invisible ntald 
through the sufferance of the terrific porter of its northern gate.” 

His next work was entitled “ Urizen.” Mr. C unningham says of it, “ It is 
not a little fearful to look upon. A powerful, dark, terrible, though unde- 
fined and indescribable impression is left by it on the mind, and is in no haste 
to be gone.” The reader, then, may surely congratulate himself if he has 
never seen it. 

His illustrations to Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts” were the next in time. 
The profits he derived from this work were small, but his execution of the task 
was so much to the satisfaction of Flaxman, that he introduced the Artist to 
Hayley, the poet, who persuaded him, in 1800, to remove in Felpham in 
Sussex, to make engravings for the life of Cowper. Of his feelings on arriving 
there, he gives the following account to Ilaxman, whom he usually addressed 
as, * Dear Sculptor of Eternity.” 

“ Weare arrived safe at our cottage, which is more beautiful than I thought 

, and more convenient. It is a perfect model for cottages, and I think for 
oe of magnificence only enlarging and not altering its proportions, and 
adding ornaments and not principals. Nothing can be more grand than its 
simplicity and usefulness. Felpham isa sweet place for study, because it 15 
more spiritval than London. Heaven opens here on all sides her golden gates ; 
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her windows are not obstructed by vapours ; voices of celestial inhabitants are 
more distinctly heard, and their forms more distinctly seen, and my cottage is 
also a shadow of their houses.’’ 

By the shore of the sea and in the seclusion of the country, “he forgot the 
present moment and lived in the past, he conceived, verily, that he had lived 
‘in oiber davs, and had formed friends! lips with Homer and Moses; with Pin- 
dar and Vigil; with Dante and Milton. These great men, he asserted, ap- 
peared to him in visions, and even entered into conversation. Milton, in a 
moment of confidence, entrusted him with a whole poem of his, which the 
vorld had never seen ; but unfortunately the communication was oral, and the 
oety seemed to have lost much of its brightness in Blake’s recitation. When 
asked about the looks of those visions, he answered, ‘They are all majestic 
shadows, gray but luminous, and superior to the common he ight of men.’ His 
wife often accompanied him to these interviews: she saw nothing and heard 
as little, but she was certain that her husband both heard and saw.”’ 

After a residence of three years at Felpham, he removed to South Molton- 
street, where he lived seventeen vears. llere he executed a strange work, en- 
titled “ Jerusalem,” consisting of a hundred designs, which he thus announced. 
‘After my three years’ slumber on the banks of the ocean, I again display my 
giant forms to the public.”” The work was not calculated to be popular, and 
it never became so. 

Ile now; produced his illustrations to ‘‘ Blair’s Grave.” For the twelve 
Inventions it contains he received twenty guineas from Cromeck the engra- 
ver. ‘The Soul hovering over the Body, reluctantly parting with Life,” 
‘The Descent of Man into the Vale of Death,” and “ The Death of the Good 
Old Man” are powertul and striking inventions, The “ Reunion of the Soul 
and the Body’’ is boldly conceived, but the soul appears already in a body 
so much better than the body, that one sees no use in a reunion, which is 

gain to merge the higher in the lower, and sully the spiritual by sinking it in 
ei natural. We live in days, when even the imaginati i must embody truth, 
or, embodying falsity , be disregarde d. 

In 1809, blake on ‘his principal works to the public. These, he 
illustrated by a catalogue, which contained many of the Author’s peculiar 
opinions on Art; and i of that vague and useless hyper-naturalism for 
which he had now become remarkable. Two pictures, entitled ‘‘ the Spiritual 
Forms of Nelson and of Pitt,” are thus referred to in his list. ‘* These two 
pictures,” he says, ‘fare compositions of a mythological cast, similar to those 
Apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, and Egyptian antiquity, which are still pre- 
“ag in rude monuments, being copies trom some stupendous originals, now 
lost, or perhaps buried to some happier age. ‘The Artist having been taken, in 
vision, to the ancient republics, monarchies, and patriarchates of Asia, has 
seen those wonderful originals, called in the sacred Scriptures the cherubim, 
which were painted and sculptured on the walls of temples, towns, Cities, 
palaces, and erected in the highly cultivated states of Ezypt, Moab, and Edom, 
among the rivers of Paradise, being originals from which the Greeks and 
Hetrurians copied Hercules, Venus, Apollo, and all the ground-works of an- 
cient art. They were executed i in a very superior style to those justly admired 
copies, being, with their accompaniments, terrific and grand in the highest de- 
vree. The Artist has endeavoured to emulate the rrande ur of those seen in his 
vision, and to apply it to modern times on asmaller scale. The Greek Muses 
are daughters of Memory, and not of Inspiration or Imagination, and therefore 
not authors of such sublime conceptions. Some of these wonderiul originals 
were one hundred feet in height; some were p: 1inted as pictures, some were 
carved as bas-relievos, and some as groups of statues, all containing mytho- 
logical and recondite meaning.” 

He next produced his Twenty-one Inventions to the Book of Job; one of 
the noblest works of his genius. “It was in such things that Blake shone ; 
the Scriptures overawed his imagination, and he was too devout to attempt 
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more thana literal embodying of the majestic scene. He yoes step by step 
with the narrative: always simple, often sublime — never wandering from 
the subject, nor overlaying it with his own exuberant fancy.” 

At this period, when old age was fast approaching, Blake found that the little 
popularity and favour he enjoyed were leaving him ; yet he was cheerful in 
his poverty, paid all his debts, and continued manly and independent. He 
was now reduced to a miserable garret and a crust of bread, and was only saved 
from perishing of want, by the kindness of friends, who were, themselves, 
neither powerful nor wealthy. After a residence of seventeen years in South 
Molton-street, he removed, in 1823, to No.3, Fountain Court, Strand. “ He 
had now reached his seventy-first year, and the strength of nature was fast 
yielding. Yet he was to the last cheerful and contented. ‘ I glory,’ he said, 

‘in dying, and have no grief but in leaving you, Katherine; we have lived 
happy, and we have lived long; we have been ever together, but we shall be 
divided soon. Why should I fear death >? nor do I fear it. I have endeavoured 
to live as Christ commands, and have sought to worship God truly—in my 
own house, when I was not seen of men. "He grew weaker and weaker—he 
could no longer sit upright ; and was laid in his bed, with no one to watch 
over him, save his wife, who, feeble and old herself, required help in such a 
touching duty. 

«The Ancient of Days was such a favourite with Blake, that three days 
before his death, he sat bolstered up in bed, and tinted it with his choicest 
colours and in his happiest style. He touched and retouched it—held it at arm’s 
length, and then threw it from him, exclaiming, ‘There! that will do! [ cannot 
mend It. He s saw his wife in tears—she felt this was to be the last of his 
stay, Kate!’ cried Blake, ‘ keep just as you are—I will draw your 
vere RI you have ever been an angel to me ’—she obeyed, and the dying 
artist made a fine likeness.” 

“On his death-bed he lay chaunting songs, and the verses and the music 
were both the offspring of the moment. He lamented that he could no longer 
commit these inspirations, as he called them, to paper. ‘ Kate,’ he said, ‘ lam 
a changing man—I always rose and weate down my thoughts, whether it 
rained, snowed, or shone, and you arose, too, and sat ‘beside me—this can be 
no longer.’ He died on the 12th of August, 1828. 

«William Blake was of low stature and slender make, with a high pallid 
forehead, anc eyes large, dark, and expressive. His temper was touchy, and 
when moved, he spoke with an indignant eloquence which commanded re- 
spect. His voice, in general, was low and musical, his manners gentle and 
unassuming ; his conversation a singular mixture of knowledge and enthu- 
siasm. His whole life was one of Jabour and privation.”’ 

We have before remarked on Mr. Allan Cunvingham’s observations on 
Mr. Blake’s self-instruction, and its works of beauty ‘and deformity. Suffice 
it now to add, that he tells us also, that ‘though Blake was the companion of 
Flaxman and Fuseli, and sometimes their pupil, yet he never attained their 
professional skill, without which all genius is bestowed in vain. Blake wasa 
most splendid tinter, but no colouri$t, and his works were all of small dimen- 
sions, and therefore confined to the cabinet and the port-folio.”’ 

No, Allan! Genius is never bestowed in vain; nor, in spite of his want of 
professional skill, was Blake’s given to him idly. His hyper-naturalism was 
the result of strong imagination without philosophy. Imagination, with every 
artist, thus projects creations ; but it is philosophy that teaches, that such im- 
pinge not the sense from without, but from within. Philosophy would have 
told Blake, that the Milton, the Dante, and the Brother with whom he con- 
versed, were the coinage of his own strong fancy, yet not the less real for that. 
He, however, was possessed by the vulgar theory of supernaturalism, and 
ascribed to them an objectivity not properly belonging to them. The preface- 
writer is scarcely a remove from the same profane error, when he describes such 
intuitions as unusual, and ascribes them to the agency of “ our human pre- 
decessors, all now spiritual beings.”’ Unusual! No man of imagination out 
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has such. He should deal with them, however, as subjective products—and always 
does so, unless he has been nurtured in the belief of apparitions and presenti- 
ments. Says Shakspere, 


‘‘ Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact ! 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 
That is the madman: the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy; 
Or, in the night imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 


199 


Really, some people write asif such passages as these had no existence—as 
it there were no solution of their supernatural visitings, but that of Quod 
equilibrium inter calum et infernum S&c., &§e., &c. Equally erroneous, how- 
ever, are they who undervalue the faculty and objects of imagination. These 
are facts to it, as much as the objects of sense are facts to the seuses. The for- 
mer indeed are the worthier types—for we hold that line of Barry Cornwall’s 
to be veritable—which names 


« Fancy ever the mother of deep truth.’ 


in their degree, therefore, let us adjudge their due value to Blake’s intuitions. 
They were the supersti tions of a creative mind—superstitions which were yet 
“ glorious shapes, expressing godlike sentiments,’’ Our preface writer con- 
demns Blakes in the following Swede nborgian manner. 

“They who would form a just estimate of Blake’s powers as an artist, have 
abundant opportunities of doing so, from his exquisite Illustrations to the Songs 
of Innocence; from his Designs to Blau’s Grave, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and the Book of Job, in all of which there are ‘glorious shapes, expressing 
rod-like sentiments.’ These works, in the main, are not more remarkable for 
high original genius, than they are for sane self-possession ; and shew the occa- 
sional sovereignty of the inner man over the fantasies which obsessed the outer. 
Yet he, who professed as a doctrine, that the visionary form of thought was 
higher than the rational one; for whom the common ‘earth teemed with mil- 


lions of otherwise invisible creatures; wh® naturalised the spiritual, instead of 


spiritualis ing the natural; was likely, even in these, his noblest works, to prefer 
seelng truth under the ‘ie garments of typical, or even mythologic represent- 
ation, rather than in the divine-human embodiment of Christianity. And 
accordiigly, his imagination, self-divorced from a reason which might have 
elevated and chastened it, and necessarily spurning the scientific daylight and 
material realism of the nineteenth century, found a home in the ruins of ancient 
and consummated churches; and imbued itself with the superficial obscurity 
and ghastliness, far more than with the inward grandeur of primeval times, 
ag: the true inward is one and identical, and if Blake had been disposed to see 

t, he would have found that it was still (though doubtless under a multitude 
of wrappages) extant in the present age. On the contrary, copying the out- 
ward form of the past, he has delivered to us a multitude of new hieroglyphics, 
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which contain no presumable reconditeness of meaning, and which we are 
obliged to account for, simply by the artist’s having yielded himself up, mor 
thoroughly than other men wi// do, to those fantastic impulses which are com- 
mon to all mankind; and which saner people subjugate, but cannot exterminate. 

In so yielding himse'f, the artist, not less than the man, was a loser, though it 
unquestionably cave his in a ce:tain power, as all unscrupulous passion must, of 
wildness and fierce vagary. ‘This power is possessed, in different degrees, by 
every human being, if he wil but give loose and free vent to the hell that is in 
him; and hence, the madness even of the meanest Is terrific. But no madness 
can long be considered either really poetic or artistical. Of the worst aspect 
of Blake’s genius it is painful to speak. In his ¢ P rophecies of America,’ his 
‘Visions of the Daughters of Albion,’ and a host of unpublished drawings, 
earth-born might has banished the heavenlier elements of art, and exists com- 
bined with all that is monstrous and diabolical. In the domain of terror he 
here entered, the characteristic of his genius is fearful reality. He embodies no 
Byronisms—none of the sentimentalities of civilised vice—but delights to draw 
evil things and evil beings in their naked and final state. The effect of these 
delineations is greatly hei ehtened by the antiquity which is engraven on the 
faces of those who do and suffer in them. We have the impression that we are 
looking down into the heils of the ancient people, the Anal ikim, the Nephilim, 

and the Rephaim. ‘Their human forms are gigantic petrifactions, from which 
the fires of lust and intense selfish passion have long dissipated what was animal 
and vital, leaving stony limbs, and countenances expressive of despair and 
stupid cruelty. 

“In many of the characters of his mind, Blake resembled Shelley. From 
the opposite extremes of Christianity and Materialism, they both seem, at 
length, to have converged towards Pantheism, or n: itural-spiritualism ; - aud itis 
probable, that a somewhat similar self-intelligence, or Ego-theism, possessed 
them both, They agreed in mistaking the forms of truth for the truth itself; 
and, cons sequently, drew the materials o! th ir works from the ages of type and 


shadow which preceded the Chris ia revelation. The beauty, chasteness, and 
clear polish of Shelley's mind, as well! as his metap! ysical irt retigan 1, took him, 
naturally enough, to the pmlosophy and theology of the Greeks; where he 


could at once enjoy the loose dogma of an impersonal Creator, ond have liberty 
to distribute personality at will to the beautiful unliving forms of the visible 
creation. We appeal to the ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ his consummating work, 
in proof of this assertion, The visionary tendencies, and mysticism of Blake, 

developing themselves, as they did, under the shelter of a religious parentage 
and education, carried him, on the contrary, to the mythic fountains of an elder 
time; and his genius, which was too expansive to dwell in classic formalisms, 
entered into, and inhabited, the Egyptian and Asiatic perversions of an ancient 
and true religion, In consequence of these allied deformities, the works of both 
are sadly deficient in vital heat, and in substantial or practical truth ; and fail, 
therefore, to satisfy the common wants, or to appeal to the universal instincts 
of humanity. Self-will, in each, was the centre of the individual, and self- 
intelligence, the ‘ Anima Mundi of the philosopher ; and they both imagined 
that they could chop and change the universe, even to the confounding of life 
with deat h, to suit their own creative fancies.”’ 

Why do we quote this? Stuff! some will say, and jargon not to be endured! 
Jargon, indeed !—that is, there is a system and a terminology implied in the 
texture of the argument. But we think that the literary mind does wrong in 
not admitting to its ex: umination those singular presentments, however perverse, 
of human opinion. ‘There is a certain unity in these dogmas, though strangely 
enough expressed. We candidly confess, however, that the ‘* divine-human 
embodiment of Christianity” mentioned above is not the xe plus ultra for the 
artist or for the religionist, as the writer seems to suppose. ‘The truth should 
be told, and the fact should be generally known, that Swedenborgianism is the 
mere converse of Unitarianism. ‘The Socinian sees but the Father, the New 
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Church believer but the Son! Thus it is that men divide doctrine, and every 
possible variety is exhibited in sectarian portions. Both the Swedenborgian 
and the Unitarian are equally absurd—one acknowledges a Father minus a Son, 
and the other a Son minus a Father, as if the terms were not co-ordinate 
equations. 

Were it our cue to defend poor Blake, we should do it thoroughly, and 
without making any exception whatsoever. We should see in his productions 
the original expressions of a creative genius up to a certain period; then, as the 
necessities of his art grew upon him, the association with those outpourings of 
certain formule and types, gathered from that accidental field of illustration 
which happened to lie nearest at hand to the artist, and perhaps best agreed 
with his earliest impressions. The mind of Blake received early a religious 
tone, and the ideas with which he teemed were coloured by the specific opinions 
into which he had been taught to translate the ineffable verities which urge to 
all speech—which perhaps speak in us, but are not to be spoken of. There is 
but little of opinion, however, in the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence’—for the most 
part they are the simplest utterances of the highest principles. He seems, in 
a humble fashion, to have been the prototype of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Lambe, and to have been indeed the founder of the modern school that delights 
to blend in loving fellowship the holy and the familiar. We can see in him a 
certain inchoate Goethe, with more than his inspiration, and none of his learn- 
ing. Our preface-writer rightly opines that “many of these delicious lays 
belong to the era as well as to the author. They are remarkable for the 
transparent depth of thought which constitutes true simplicity—they give us 
elimpses of all that is holiest in the childhood of the world and the individual— 
they abound with the sweetest touches of that pastoral life, by which the golden 
age may be still visibly represented to the iron one—they delineate full- orbed 
age, ripe with the seeds of a second infancy, which is ‘ the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The latter half of the volume, comprising the ‘ Songs of Experience,’ consists, 
it is true, of darker themes ; but they, too, are well and wonderfully sung, ond 
ought to be preserved, because, in contrastive connection with the ‘ Songs of 
Innocence,’ they do convey a power! ful impression of ‘THE TWO CONTRARY 
STATES OF THE HUMAN SOUL.’ 

This volume seems to have been published with the best intentions, and 
therefore should be reverently spoken of. Though there be no * new spiritualism 
dawning on the world,” as the editors seem to think, and though Swedenbor- 
gianism will be found the ‘most mortal of sects, as the editors seem not to 
think, if this book leads, as they expect, ‘‘one reader to think that all reality 
for him, in the long run, lies out of the limits of time and space, and that 
spirits, and not bodies, and still less garments, are men ; if it gives one blow, 
even the faintest, to those term-shifting juggleries which usurp the name of 
philosophical systems (and all the energies of the forms of genuine truth must be 
henceforth expended on these effects), it will,” as they declare, ‘“‘ have done its 
work in its little day.””. We venture to predict that the name of Blake will be 
living when the god of their idolatry shall have become a prostrate idol. 

In conclusion, we caunot but pronounce our regret at the attempts now 
made to impose truth upon the world by pretence of angelic communication. 
A book by the alleged Duke of Norm: indy lies before us, containing “ Hes wenly 
Doctrine,” as delivered to him by three angels. This is exceedingly pitiful, 
rendered more so by the singular ‘absurdity of some portions of the volume. 
In this age of the world, however, such contrivances can have but little influ- 
ence, and will soon be effectually conquered by the rising and increasing class 
of philosophers who perceive and promulge the great fact, that reason and 
religion are their own evidence, and need none below themselves. 


ANTIPOPOPRIESTIAN, or an Attempt to liberate and purify Christianity from 
Popery, Politikirkality, and Priestrule, By Joun Rocers. Published by 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


This, as its title sufficiently indicates, is a very odd, queer, nondescript, and 
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indefinabie sort of a book. The present volume (says its author) forms the 
first of three, two of which are hereafter to appear. Mr. Rogers evident} 
endured that ‘disagreeable state of dubiety usually termed a quandary, whethe; 
to prefix his name or not to this hopeful offspring of his original genius, His 
pros and cons on this nice point are very ingeniously acknowledged in two suc- 
cessive paragraphs; in the first of which, his native modesty shrunk from 
public notoriety, but in the second the love of fame carried it hollow. Here 
they are to/idem verbis: “ Firstly, | have to apologise to my reader for pub- 
lishing my work without my name. Anonymous publication is nator: ally 
objectionable and offensive to frank, honourable, holy people of a noble spirit, 
who like writers to declare openly their real and honest opinion. I decidedly 
think that the publishing without the name is bad, and therefore ought not to 
be done as the rule. An exception, however, may occur; and I candidly and 
truly affirm the present case to appear to me a real and adequate exception, 
For withholding my name on the present occasion, I am not condemned in the 
court of conscience.” This satisfactory decision is, however, immediately 
knocked on the head by the next sentence. Second thoughts are doubtless 
best, and therefore it follows thus: ‘ Secondly, since writing the former part of 
the present article, I have come to the determination not to print anonymously, 
but to put my name on the title-page.” Such are the puzzles and perplexities 
of unhappy authors, who ask themselves, 


‘“ What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make succeeding ages all my own ?” 


To which enquiry Peter Pindar very shrewdly replies : 
‘« If thou dost sigh for reputation, 
Do something to deserve damnation,” 


Joking apart, however, it is not so much with the style of this book that we 
quarrel, nor with the huge jaw-breaking Greco-Germanic compounds with 
which it abounds; but, to speak frankly, we dislike the spirit and the principle 
which pervades its entire mass. To our minds, the divine religion of the 
Catholic and Universal Church recognises and encourages al] that is true and 
good in the several mixed systems of ecclesiastical and civil institutions which 
have sprung up in successive ages. Christianity, properly so called, is a per- 
fect theory, combining and harmonising the conservative, and conciliating the 
dissentient and destructive principles, both for the defence of right and the 
demolition of wrong. Christianity should so operate on mixed systems as to 
preserve all that is good, while overturning all that is bad. We therefore 
wish by all means to cherish and coalesce whatever is good and true in those 
mixed systems, which our author denominates ‘ ‘Popery, Politikirkality, and 
Priestrule.”’ W e wish to preserve the wheat that is in them, though we seek, 
as far as possible, to eradicate their tares. Now, Mr. Rogers appears to forget 
that these are mixed systems ; that they contain a vast deal of good as well as 
evil. In him the spirit of the dissentient and destructive is triumphant; and 
he would annihilate entire constitutions for the sake of partial defects. Such 
is not the benign philosophy which descends from heaven. As well might we 
think of destroying a man because he was infected by loathsome disease ; as 
well might we think of desolating a city because there were wicked desperadoes 
within its walls. We cannot therefore sympathise with our author in his 
slashing invectives against the Roman Catholic Church, or the union of Church 
and State, or the clerical institution of priests, &c., &c. To ennoble, to purify, 
and harmonise them, we have long earnestly struggled ; but to proceed against 
them as enemies, as undiluted abominations and mischief, we will not do. “This 
sort of method we leave to the throng of sects and patties, that delight in whole- 
sale abuse. 

Yet, to do Mr. Rogers justice, his book contains some grand and admirable 
ideas, that indicate a mind sincerely bent on diviner objects, and not unac- 
quainted with spiritual communications from the sphere of eternal truth. His 
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book may be of service in certain quarters, from the bo!d and unflinching mode 
of dealing with crying abuses. 

True union and coalition can be established only as we get rid of those errors 
and corruptions that now keep sects apart. We are grateful, therefore, to all 
writers who point out to Roman Catholics those objectionable points in their 
system, which continue to annoy and disgust a large body of thinking men. 
Let them but get rid of these morbid excrescences that deform the fair counte- 
nance of Catholicism, and the reconciliation of Papists and Protestants will 
become feasible. We are no less glad to meet with books which shew up the 
blunders of doctrine and discipline prevalent in Protestant establishments. The 
use of party philippics is considerable when they teach parties to amend the 
faults that keep them asunder. They are, perhaps, necessary evils in this 
transitory state of human politics, which is gradually preparing the dawn of 
more perfect economics. 


Tue Penny Postage. By W. Cooper. London: Fisher & Co. 
This is one of the numerous pamphlets which have passed through our hands 
relative to the penny-post scheme. It is said that there have been laid before 
government no less than 2,000 plans for the new system. We are glad to find 
that government has reconsidered Mr. Ilill’s proposition, and modified it. 
Second thoughts are best, and discretion the better part of valour. The wiser 
portion of the writers on this topic generally stated, that the charge for letters 
could not safely be reduced below twopence, and that an universal twopenny- 
post would pay. Perhaps this may be yet realised in a few years. For the 
present, we have escaped an imminent risk of illustrating the adage, ‘‘ penny 
wise and pound foolish,’ as well as the humbug of envelopes. 


O’ConneLt ANSWERED.—Or a Reply to a Letter addressed to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, &c. Third edition. Drewert. 


Mr. O’Connell certainly allowed his pen too free a licence in his encounter 
with the Methodists ; and in his zeal for his cause indulged that sort of elo- 
quence, which, if at all proper, is better adapted to the common law bar than 
the page of literature. The present able pamphlet exposes the defects of his 
logic, and handles with just severity the atrocious notes which the Papalists 
have attached to some of their editions of the Bible. Until they expunge the 
damnable bigotry and malice displayed in these indefensible annotations— 
until their leading ecclesiastics publi¢fy and absolutely disown such detestable 
tenets as those which figure in several of their cherished works, the Protestants 
can feel no confidence in them. ‘This is but reasonable. If their forefathers 
have been such bigoted pedants as to declare all that differed from their way 
of thinking heretics, and then proceeded to punish them by the most infernal 
cruelties—the modern known Catholics ought not in any way to countenance 
errors so odious; but with generous ardour to come forward and denounce 
such tenets as impious. Let them do this, and Protestants will no longer 
condemn them for the blunders of their predecessors; but till they do this in 
a far more open and authoritative manner than has yet been done, they will 
needs be distrusted, With the kindest feelings towards our Roman Catholic 
fellow- countrymen, we strongly exhort them to remove those causes of dislike 
and disgust w hich now excite the just indignation of the Protestant party. By 
this noble and generous conduct alone will they induce Protestants to renounce 
those vehement antipathies which, whether just or not, have been the result 
of incessant crimination and recrimination. 


Pratn ABSTRACTs FOR PopuLAR USE OF ALL THE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
By Joun H. Brapy. 


A very concise epitome —to be continued annually—of all the acts of public 
interest, It appears faithfully executed, and deserves encouragement, 


N. S.—VOL. II. 4 7 
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indefinable sort of a book. The present volume (says its author) forms the 
first of three, two of which are hereafter to appear. Mr. Rogers evidently 
endured that disagreeable state of dubiety usually termed a quandary, whether 
to prefix his name or not to this hopeful offspring of his original genius. His 
pros and cons on this nice point are very ingeniously acknowledged in two suc- 
cessive paragraphs ; in the first of which, his native modesty shrunk from 
public notoriety, but in the second the love of fame carried it hollow. Here 
they are totidem verbis: “ Firstly, I have to apologise to my reader for pub- 
lishing my work without my name. Anonymous publication is naturally 
objectionable and offensive to frank, honourable, holy people of a noble spirit, 
who like writers to declare openly their real and honest opinion. I decidedly 
think that the publishing without the name is bad, and therefore ought not to 
be done as the rule. An exception, however, may occur; and I candidly and 
truly affirm the present case to appear to me a real and adequate exception. 
For withholding my name on the present occasion, I am not condemned in the 
court of conscience.” This satisfactory decision is, however, immediately 
knocked on the head by the next sentence. Second thoughts are doubtless 
best, and therefore it follows thus: ‘ Secondly, since writing the former part of 
the present article, I have come to the determination not to print anonymously, 
but to put my name on the title-page.” Such are the puzzles and perplexities 
of unhappy authors, who ask themselves, 


“ What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make succeeding ages all my own ?” 


To which-enquiry Peter Pindar very shrewdly replies : 


‘If thou dost sigh for reputation, 
Do something to deserve damnation.” 


Joking apart, however, it is not so much with the style of this book that we 
quarrel, nor with the huge jaw-breaking Greco-Germanic compounds with 
which it abounds; but, to speak frankly, we dislike the spirit and the principle 
which pervades its entire mass. To our minds, the divine religion of the 
Catholic and Universal Church recognises and encourages all that is true and 
good in the several mixed systems of ecclesiastical and civil institutions which 
have sprung up in successive ages. Christianity, properly so called, is a per- 
fect theory, combining and harmonising the conservative, and conciliating the 
dissentient and destructive principles, both for the defence of right and the 
demolition of wrong. Christianity should so operate on mixed systems as to 
preserve all that is good, while overturning all that is bad. We therefore 
wish by all means to cherish and coalesce whatever is good and true in those 
mixed systems, which our author denominates “ Popery, Politikirkality, and 
Priestrule.”” We wish to preserve the wheat that is in them, though we seek, 
as far as possible, to eradicate their tares. Now, Mr. Rogers appears to forget 
that these are mixed systems ; that they contain a vast deab of good as well as 
evil. In him the spirit of the dissentient and destructive is triumphant; and 
he would annihilate entire constitutions for the sake of partial defects. Such 
is not the benign philosophy which descends from heaven. As well might we 
think of destroying a man because he was infected by loathsome disease ; as 
well might we think of desolating a city because there were wicked desperadoes 
within its walls. We cannot therefore sympathise with our author in his 
slashing invectives against the Roman Catholic Church, or the union of Church 
and State, or the clerical institution of priests, &c., &c. To ennoble, to purify, 
and harmonise them, we have long earnestly struggled ; but to proceed against 
them as enemies, as undiluted abominations and mischief, we will not do. This 
sort of method we leave to the throng of sects and parties, that delight in whole- 
sale abuse. 

Yet, to do Mr. Rogers justice, his book contains some grand and admirable 
ideas, that indicate a mind sincerely bent on diviner objects, and not unac- 
quainted with spiritual communications from the sphere of eternal truth. His 
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book may be of service in certain quarters, from the bo!d and unflinching mode 
of dealing with crying abuses. 

True union and coalition can be established only as we get rid of those errors 
and corruptions that now keep sects apart. We are grateful, therefore, to all 
writers who point out to Koman Catholics those objectionable points in their 
system, which continue to annoy and disgust a large body of thinking men. 
Let them but get rid of these morbid excrescences that deform the fair counte- 
nance of Catholicism, and the reconciliation of Papists and Protestants will 
become feasible. We are no less glad to meet with books which shew up the 
blunders of doctrine and discipline prevalent in Protestant establishments. The 
use of party philippics is considerable when they teach parties to amend the 
faults that keep them asunder. They are, perhaps, necessary evils in this 
transitory state of human politics, which is gradually preparing the dawn of 
more perfect economics. 


O'Connell Answered. 


Tue Penny Postace. By W. Cooper. London: Fisher & Co. 


This is one of the numerous pamphlets which have passed through our hands 
relative to the penny-post scheme. It is said that there have been laid before 
government no less than 2,000 plans for the new system. We are glad to find 
that government has reconsidered Mr. Ilill’s proposition, and modified it. 
Second thoughts are best, and discretion the better part of valour. The wiser 
portion of the writers on this topic generally stated, that the charge for letters 
could not safely be reduced below twopence, and that an universal twopenny- 
post would pay. Perhaps this may be yet realised in a few years. For the 
present, we have escaped an imminent risk of illustrating the adage, “ penny 
wise and pound foolish,” as well as the humbug of envelopes. 


O’Connett ANswerep.—Or a Reply to a Letter addressed to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, &c. Third edition, Drewerr. 


Mr. O’Connell certainly allowed his pen too free a licence in his encounter 
with the Methodists ; and in his zeal for his cause indulged that sort of elo- 
quence, which, if at all proper, is better adapted to the common law bar than 
the page of literature. The present able pamphlet exposes the defects of his 
logic, and handles with just severity the atrocious notes which the Papalists 
have attached to some of their editions of the Bible. Until they expunge the 
damnable bigotry and malice displayed in these indefensible annotations— 
until their leading ecclesiastics publicly and absolutely disown such detestable 
tenets as those which figure in several of their cherished works, the Protestants 
can feel no confidence in them, This is but reasonable. If their forefathers 
have been such bigoted pedants as to declare all that differed from their way 
of thinking heretics, and then proceeded to punish them by the most infernal 
cruelties—the modern known Catholics ought not in any way to countenance 
errors so odious; but with generous ardour to come forward and denounce 
such tenets as impious. Let them do this, and Protestants will no longer 
condemn them for the blunders of their predecessors; but till they do this in 
a far more open and authoritative manner than has yet been done, they will 
needs be distrusted, With the kindest feelings towards our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, we strongly exhort them to remove those causes of dislike 
and disgust which now excite the just indignation of the Protestant party. By 
this noble and generous conduct alone will they induce Protestants to renounce 
those vehement antipathies which, whether just or not, have been the result 
of incessant crimination and recrimination. 





Prarix AsstrRActs ror Poputar Use or att THE Acts or PARLIAMENT. 
By Joun H. Brapy. 


A very concise epitome —to be continued annually—of all the acts of public 
interest. It appears faithfully executed, and deserves encouragement. 
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Dopp’s Cuurcn History or Eneianp, with Notes, Additions, and a Con- 
tinuation. By the Rev. M. A. Timuney, F.S.A. Vol. If. London: C. 
Dolman. 1839. 


This is the second volume, just published, of the important work which we 
described in our number for October. The time of which it treats is from the 
year 1547 to 1579, exhibiting the further reforms under Edward VI., the re- 
establishment of the ancient faith under Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, 
with all the events, vicissitudes, contests, and deciarations, so startling and 
striking—so interesting to the historical—so appalling to the moral student— 
that make it so absorbing a period in our annals, 

The qualifications of Mr. Tierney, displayed in the former volume, which 
commanded our praise,—his historical knowledge, inquisitive research, scholar- 
like ability, and the free, open, manly, unprejudiced treatment of his subject,— 
are here manifested in equal clearness and vigour. Upon the persecution which 
was exhibited by both parties (that of the Reformers and the Church to which 
he belongs), he expresses himself with the dignity and impartiality of the his- 
torian—the feelings of a man, and the sacred duty of a spiritual teacher. We 
now know, and all unprejudiced men admit, that the cruelty, of which both 
parties were guilty, was the fault of the age, not a consequence of their faith. 
The absolute and indefeasible right of freedom of conscience, although it had 
been so frequently and heroically maintained by the martyrs of the Church, 
was forgotten or overlooked by the men of that day. Every thing was to be 
done from without, instead of being allowed to spring and operate from within. 
The sword of Herod was to be swayed, instead of the persuasive words of 
Christ being suffered to work out their peaceful but victorious mission. Mr. 
Tytler justly says (Edward and Mary, vol. ii., p. 210) : “ The truth seems to be, 
that the principle of toleration, whether we look to Catholics or Protestants, was 
utterly unknown. In this respect, Gardiner and Knox, Pole and Calvin, Mary 
and Elizabeth, stand pretty much on the same ground.” But darkened as was 
the atmosphere of strife and prejudice through which so many then regarded 
the question, it is gratifying to find that there were some who, by the guidance 
of the spirit of religion and humanity that dwelt within them, could look 
through *‘ the smoke and stir of that dim spot” around, and, in the boldest and 
noblest manner, proclaim the eternal laws of mercy and justice wri'ten in the 
imperishable heavens. On the occasion of six of the Reformers being con- 
demned to be excommunicated, and subsequently delivered over to the civil 
magistrate to be burnt, ‘‘ Alphonso di Castro, a Spanish friar, and confessor to 
Philip, ascended the pulpit, and, in presence of the court, loudly condemned 
these inhuman and unchristian proceedings.” For a moment the spirit of in- 
tolerance seemed to quail. The execution of the prisoners was suspended ; all 
further prosecutions in cases of heresy were arrested: nor was it till some of 
the excesses, mentioned in the text, had again provoked the anger of the govern- 
ment, that at the end of five weeks the fires of persecution were rekindled. The 
reverend editor and annotator then continues, page 103, “To the atrocities 
that ensued allusion will hereafter be made. To detail them would be a 
revolting task; the mind would shudder—the heart sicken at the recital. 
Suffice it therefore to say, that the persecution continued to rage until the 
death of Mary. At times, indeed, a momentary suspension of cruelty seemed 
to indicate the presence of a milder spirit. But the illusion was quickly dis- 
sipated. New commissions were issued, new barbarities were enacted, and a 
monument of infamy was erected, which, even at the distance of three centu- 
ries, cannot be regarded without horror.” And further on, at page 107: “ As 
to the number and character of the sufferers, certain it is that no allowances 
can relieve the horror, no palliatives can remove the infamy, that must for ever 
attach to such proceedings. The amount of real victims is too great to be 
affected by any partial deductions. Were the catalogue limited to a few per- 
sons, we might pause to examine the merits of each individual case; but when, 
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after the removal of every doubtful or objectionable name, a frightful list of not 
fewer than two hundred still remains, we can only turn with horror from the 
bloodstained page, and be thankful that such things have passed away.” 

We have narrated in this volume the deceitful conduct of Elizabeth on her 
accession, in her declaration of adherence to the old faith, and her subsequent 
separation from it, and consequent persecution of the Catholics, The religious 
communities which in many cases had re-established themselves in Mary’s 
reign, the ceremonies and worship, cross and altar, pictures and images of saint 
and virgin, again went into exile—that virgin, of whom our friend Wordsworth, 
in his beautiful Ecclesiastical Sketches, thus speaks :— 


*« Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature's solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses—than the unblemished noon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast : 
Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene !” 


It is difficult to determine to what extent Elizabeth was sincere either in her 
profession of attachment to the Catholic faith, or its subsequent persecution : 
the agencies operating upon her were strong and distracting, and her conscien- 
tiousness is now left to a higher tribunal than an earthly one. The pressure 
and influence of the Puritans, who were powerful in her reign, at what objects 
they aimed, and how they were opposed ; their effect on the Reformed Establish- 
ment, how, like a tree newly planted, it was assailed and wavered, but ulti- 
mately enrooted itself,—is here given, accompanied by a large collection of 
documents, corroborative and illustrative, which very much enhance the value 
of the work. The compilation and execution of the book deserve our highest 
praise; its importance, also, cannot fail to recommend it to our readers. 

The facts recorded here are valuable to the historical student, as portions of 
English history; but, to him who looks deeper, they are evidences of the 
phases of the human mind—the history of man’s heart and soul. Faith and 
heresy, belief and misbelief—the spiritual and the sensual—the light of heaven 
shining down, the darkness of Hades gleaming up—truth, error, creeds, forms, 
traditions, and articles—are here “in dire oppugnancy” displayed ; not only 
declaratory of a temporal past, but typical of an eternal present in the inward 
man. Every one, the meanest of mankind, has his paradise, his state of inno- 
cence, his fall, his truth, his error, his reformation, and his ultimate re-integra- 
tion into the Catholic faith, if he will but strive after it. In him, round him, 
and about him, are ever the temptations of his spiritual enemy, with spells 
seductive as heavenly melodies ; the voice of the Church always uttering the 
laws of the eternal and the absolute, as warnings and invitations that he dare 
not gainsay, to lead him to that “ one fold and one shepherd,” where all are 
united, peaceful, and secure. Well is it with him, and happy shall he be, if he 
hear and obey—if he listen to, reverence, and fulfil its divine oracles. 


Tue Discovery or America by the NortHMeEn inthe Tenrn Century: By 
Joshua Toulmin Smith; with Maps and Plates. London; Charles Tilt, 
Fleet-street, 1839. 


Christoval Colon, commonly called Christopher Columbus, was not the first 
discoverer of America—the Northmen discovered and explored it-in the tenth 
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century. Bancroft’s History of the United States, contains a world of errors of 
this point. Mr. Washington Irving, also, in his “ Life of Columbus,” has suffered 
himself to be deluded by the authority of M. Malte Brun and Mr. Forster. 
Thus, however, it must be, when Authors depend on fourth-rate resources in- 
stead of the first. From these facts, the Author of the work before us rightly 
argues, that the publication of the original documents was necessary, so that 
all may have access to them, and be enabled to examine directly into the in- 
ternal evidences of trith, which they exhibit. The present volume gives the 
actual contents of such documents ; and shows abundantly enough that, in 
the case of the ‘‘ voyages of the Scandinavians,” we have no loose remarks or 
** deductions drawn {rom very vague and questionable facts,” but, on the con- 
trary, we have simple, unadorned narrations of the transactions themselves ; 
the whole free from ostentation or art, and characterised by a straight-forward 
plainness and simplicity:—there is no attempt to impose a tale of wonders on 
the reader’s imagination ; but we have a brief narrative of unvarnished facts, 
told in a strain of conscious truth,—there is no monstrous relation of mar- 
vellous adventures which are adverse to all probability ; but there is a detail 
given of facts, which carry in themselves the air of truth, and which bear on 
their very face marks of the highest probability :—there is no contradiction 
between these relations and other known facts, and all external and internal 
evidence ; but there is a strict harmony in all the parts of the narration with 
the facts of known authentic history ; while all external evidence testifies to 
the authenticity of the documents, and all internal evidence testifies to the 
same point, and to the truth of the narration contained in those documents ; 
—in addition to which, there are incidental allusions, in several ancient works 
of acknowledged authenticity, to facts narrated in detail in these documents, 
which allusions can only be accounted for on the supposition of the authen- 
ticity and truth of these documents and narratives. 

It would seem indeed that Colon himself corroborated his idea of reaching 
land by crossing the Western ocean, by a visit to Iceland. We commend 
the volume before us to our readers. It is in the form of dialogue, and is well 
supported. 


Western [nora in 1838. By Mrs. Postans, Author of Cutch, in two volumes. 
London : Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, 1839. 


This book professes to supply much wanting information on the great and 
varied branches of the natural scenery of India—of its social condition, of its 
agricultural capabilities, of its vegetable productions, of its geological forma- 
tions, of its necessities as an empire, of its value as a colony—and well fuifils 
its task. It is illustrated by coloured engravings. 


PoEMS WRITTEN IN NeEwFoUNDLAND. by Henrietta Prescctt. London: 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 


The leading poem of this volume consists of Three Cantos on the subject of 
Tasso—taking up the three periods of his life—his boyhood—his love-tide, 
and his death-hour. There is very great tenderness and much fancy shown in 
the treatment. The other poems which are mainly lyrical, are so very correctly 
versified as to be charming reading. Altogether this is such a volume of 
poetry as is seldom met with, It is wanting neither in elegance nor strength. 
It shows both sentiment and knowledge, and skill in the combination of these 
to the specific end of each separate poem. We know not what success the 
authoress may meet with, but shecertainly deserves some. Such promise as 
this should not be blighted in the bud. Fatal it is for the public mind, that 
it should manifest so little appreciation for the poetic veins that are almost 
daily opened. 
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JACK SHEPPARD, 


Wz do not hold with those who, comparing Jack Sheppard with other novels of 
the present day justify it on the ground, that it is less, or not more injurious 
than those which treat of titled gamesters, swindlers, and the like, even were this, 
if true, a sufficient justification to the author for throwing away his talents on 
such a work. The example of crime and its results in the fictitious histories of 
men of rank and station in society is, however, less influential for evil than the 
example of the like in men of the lower orders. The classes of crime pecu- 
liar to the former, require opportunity and facilities not within the reach of the 
great mass. A poor man reading such works would be affected much in 
the same way as he would be by the account of some rare and mischievous 
monster of the deep, in whose destruction he would rejoice. But take the 
case of a humane housebreaker or tender hearted thief, show him to be the son 
of titled parents, but ignorant of his birth, and that but for the indiscretion of 
some person reputed honest he might have been a hero and not a felon— make 
it appear that vice is not so vicious, that character and reputation are rather 
the results of accident than of the operation of any general rule,—and what 
is required or can be looked for in such a work for the assistance of a spirit, 
youthful, bold, and ingenious, struggling with poverty, and hovering on the 
verge of crime, in throwing off the inconvenient restraint of an early instilled 
prejudice in favour of honesty, and rushing into the commission of crime as to 
an act in some sense meritorious. And who will say that the story of Jack Shep- 
pard is not such as we have here represented, and who will venture to set bounds 
to the evil it will stir up, who so clever as to point out the good it will do? 


By way of conclusion to the Monthly Crypt, we may remark, that we have 
just received the fourth edition of Sir Edward L. Bulwer’s “ Sea Captain,” 
—to which a preface, in defence of the play, is attached. In this preface, the 
author has erected a gibbet for his own execution. It seems, after all, that we 
are to be charitable to the writer, because, having matriculated as a novelist, 
he has much to learn in the mechanism of the dramatic art ; and, besides, may 
not unfrequently mistake the effects of a novel for the effects of a drama. But 
if this apology should hold good, why should Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer re- 
tain the stage to the exclusion of better qualified writers? His next plea is 
“uncertain health and broken spirits.” After this, the poetling enters into 
an analysis of his vwn character; and in particular boasts of its moral 
denouement. 

“The character of Norman is not designed for one of intellect, of thought, 
of reasoning—but of affection, sentiment and passion. To judge of the sacri- 
fice he makes, and of the moral included in that sacrifice, we must not judge 
as lawyers or casuists ; we must go back to the ethics of the classical drama!!! 
the propriety of setting before the public the nobleness of sacrificing some- 
thing to others. In the tragic or Greek drama, as in Iphigenia, it is (fe, that 
is thus offered up. In this country, and in this day, a moral more wanted 
is the sacrifice, not of life, but of what most men live for—money and ambition!” 

To a Bulwer, money is more than life. This is only natural. But it ap- 
pears that this mere stuge generosity is ‘‘in direct opposition to all vulgar 
theatrical usages.” The poor wight mistakes the charge that lies against his 
dramas. It is not that they are deficient in stage-effects, but that they consist 
of nothing else, Substance there isnone—form is a//. How blinded is this 
man by vanity ! 
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GREEN ROOM. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. Sueripan Know es’ Love, is rewarding that liberal outlay of 
the manager of which the author has spoken in highly eulogistic 
terms, in the modest and unpretending preface to his a: We 
doubt, nevertheless, whether the acting is quite worthy of its merits. 
Mr. Anderson, although a ‘‘ proper man” enough, is hardly compe- 
tent to the embodiment of the character of Huon; nor is Miss Tree 
quite equal to the physical exertion required for the very arduous 
part which she has to represent: they both, however, play with an 
earnestness and sincerity which would compensate for defects far 
tome than are to be found in the performance of either. Madame 

estris, in Catherine, is very spirited, and Diddear, as Count 
Ulrick, spoke his part in a manner deserving of the highest praise. 
The other parts are of a subdued quality, and it is enough to say 
of them that they were not overacted. 

The Beggar’s Opera, with the dramatis persone attired in the 
costume of the period of its original production, is eminently suc- 
cessful and well worth seeing, if only for the contrast afforded by 
the pointed and pungent satire of Gay’s Rogues and Thieves, to the 
fashionable Newgate Calendar dramas of the present day. But it has 
higher claims than this: the Macheath is one of the best we have 
ever seen. Mr. Harrison only requires persevering study to make 
him, if he is not at present, the best tenor on the English stage. 
And the Polly of Miss Rainforth, Madame Vestris’s ae rs. 
C. Jones’s Mrs. Peachum, and Mr. Farren’s Peachum, are fully 
equal to any which have preceded them. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Tue chief attraction at this Theatre during the past month, has 
been Sir E. L. Bulwer’s play of the Sea Captain or, the Birthright. 
Respecting the literary demerits of this production we have given 
our Opinion at some length and unreservedly in another part of our 
Magazine. Of the performers we are happy to be able to speak 
in terms of wnquaittied commendation. Mr. Macready’s Norman, 
the hero of the drama, is an admirable performance, equally sus- 
tained throughout. The author has—as is the custom of modern 


- dramatists—taken his measure for the part exactly as his tailor 


would have done for a new coat, and it must be confessed he has 
succeeded in fitting him to a nicety. We hold it to be a great and 
radical defect in the author's conception of the character of Lady 
Arundel to make Norman—her eldest born, and the child of suffering, 
—the object of her hatred. To have made the part true to nature, 
he should have been beloved and endeared to her the more because 
of the mental — which clouded his birth. Nevertheless, such 
as it is—Mrs. Warner has fully sustained her reputation by its 


representation ; her acting in the scene of which we have spoken, 
was exceedingly powerful, and tended in no slight degree to the ulti- 
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mate success of the play. The other parts are well performed, and 
the piece is got up most spiritedly, and must, we doubt not, have 
fully answered all the expectations of the manager. 

‘“* His last Legs’’ continue to run with unimpeded success. Mr. 
Power’s light-hearted Irishman, with his amusing fund of animal 
spirits, and fertility of resource, never fails to send his audience 
home in high good humour. WwW. 


THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


With a brief Address to our Readers on concluding our Second 
Volume. 


One of the latest remarkable sayings, for which Mr. Canning was 
distinguished, seems, indeed, to have been of a prophetic character, ‘‘ the 
next war will be a war of opinion!’’ A war of opinion, and yet a war 
of force! He did not mean that men would content themselves with 
bandying notions, but that they would fight for them. A war of opinion ! 
and as such, not merely an international war, but civil. The people of 
a state differ much more between themselves than one state with another. 
A war of opinion, therefore, would partake more of civil broil than 
foreign battle. 

A war of opinion is consequent upon the spread of opinion —and al- 
most its inevitable result. Opinion is in itself a species of warfare ; nay, 
it is self-antagonistic ; there is no opinion that does not antagonise ano- 
ther. An opinion is the judgement that a man forms of certain temporal 
conditions or things, of men, or of manners, and is liable to error from a 
deficiency in the kind or amount of the relative knowledge. It is some- 
times confounded with Principle—a fatal mistake. A Principle is the 
criterion of judgment, not its conclusion—a beginning, not a result—a 
cause, not an effect. Men frequently differ in Opinion who agree on 
Principle. It may safely be said that the strictest Conservative is as 
much a practical lover of liberty as the veriest progressionist ; but the 
twain differ in opinion as to the means for securing the common object. 
Mr. Southey, for instance, still breathes the same preference for Free- 
dom, both public and private, as when a youth: but he now sees that un- 
mitigated democracy is not the best and pleasantest way for accom- 
plishing the desired end. The fact is that men cannot disagree on Prin- 
ciple, for every principle is a law of the human constitution, and is com- 
mon to every man, even as the law of gravitation is present in every 
atom of matter. 

In like manner, however opposite the opinions expressed by different 
men, the same Principle, as above shewn, animates each opinionist, and 
is, in reality, asserted in each opinion. The question arises on the best 
mode or form of carrying it out, and the influence of the Opinion will 
vary in intensity precisely in proportion as the Principle has become con- 
scious in the individual. An Opinion derives all its force and energy 
from the Principle that vitalises it, and is an evidence of its activity. 
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We were the first to notice the operation of Idealisms in the move- 
ments of the Chartist bodies. Down to the very day of the publication 
of our June number, the daily and weekly press treated the subject with 
ridicule ; but from that time forward they regarded it as a serious matter. 
Even then the proofs were ih our hands in the poem of Ernest, that the 
great principle of Political Regeneration was the recognised spring of 
the whole business. We were also aware of the class and extent of the 
Opinions in which the Principle was seeking expression, and of the 
great number of their adherents. The existence of Chartism was, there- 
fore, a social phenomenon which it behoved the judicious to interpret. 

What has lately occurred at Newport only tends to confirm our 
previous positions. The Welsh Chartism arises not from distress, but 
from a perception of a possibility of a better distribution of the wealth 
produced by the working classes; in order to their procuring such 
a share of it as shall give to them some of the elegancies of life, and 
sufficient /eisure to enjoy them. This is the sole end and aim of all the 
rising, which will become revolution, unless the wise man be provided, 
who by satisfactory measures shall avert the growing tempest. 

In such a state of the public mind, literature suffers ; and, in its purer 
forms, receives indeed no attention. Periodical literature suffers by 
reason of it in a peculiar manner. To keep up the circulation of a 
Magazine under such circumstances, the proprietors of such have in 
general sought to counteract the tendency of the market, by substituting 
an appeal to the most vulgar tastes for those refined exercises which had 
ceased to be heard in the tumult of political contention. 

The ruin of literature was impending when we proposed in this 
Magazine to direct public attention to its noblest aims. For the manner 
in which the press has seconded our arduous efforts, we cannot be 
enough grateful. Conscious that a mighty cause was at stake, they have 
come to our aid almost toa man, Such conduct is alike honourable to 
us and to them. Thus corroborated, we turn to the world of readers 
and book-buyers for that support which we endeavour to deserve. 
The cause now rests in the hands of the lovers of literature—the degree 
of patronage that we shall receive will gauge their number, and decide 
the amount of our relative success. Both in Germany and in France, 
we find that we are making a public—but it is to our own country 
that we lock with patriotic pride for that response which should cheér 
the labours of the sage, and stimulate the exertions of the student. 
Experience has now been had of our spirit and purposes for a twelve- 
month.—We should not be permitted to begin the new year without 
many fresh reasons for the hope that is in us, and for the desire to restore 
the respectability and enhance the value of periodical literature, which 
we cherish as the single motive of our earnest endeavours. 

Trusting that these considerations will be laid seriously to heart by 
the intelligent public, we close the year and this volume with a cheerful 
farewell ! 








